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PERHAPS a word of explanation, even of apology, is needed to 
preface a new book on Cottages, for the literature on the subject 
is already large. There appeared to be room for a review of 
what has been done to produce types of true cottages, excluding 
the country houses costing thousands which masquerade under 
the name of cottages. With the exception, therefore, of one 
or two large gate lodges which have been illustrated, cottages 
costing more than six hundred pounds have been rigidly 
excluded. Within that limit every type has been shown, whether 
built for the rural labourer, the small holder, the estate servant, 
the clerk who lives outside the town, the ‘“ week-ender’”’ or 
the people of moderate means and refined taste whose permanent 
home must be built with severe regard to economy. I shall 
be happy to put readers in communication with the designer 
of any of the cottages illustrated if they will communicate 


with me. 
LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


“ Country Life,’ 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., 
March, 1913. 
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Aim of the Book—A Record of Facts—Rise in Cost of Building— 
Architect, Builder and Client—Building By-laws. 


Ir is desirable to put in the forefront of this little book 
the exact purpose of its compiling. A treatise on cottage- 
building which sought to deal efficiently with all the 
problems of construction, and to give specifications and 
working drawings for all, or even for a few, of the manifold 
types of cottage illustrated in the following pages, would make 
a ponderous and costly volume. No attempt is made to 
give the reader that amount of information which would enable 
him to build a cottage with this book in his hand. The fact 
that cottages are among the smallest of buildings does not 
reduce the complexity of the architectural problems they raise : 
it rather increases it. The designer who is bound by narrow 
limits of cost has to consider not what elements of accommoda- 
tion and features of equipment he can well provide, but what 
he can safely omit without falling below a reasonable standard 
of efficiency. Though the questions bound up in the successful 
design of cottages are different in character from those which 
belong to, say, the building of a town house, the skill and 
experience necessary are equal in degree though different in 
kind. The amateur is likely to be no more successful with the 
cottage than the town house when it comes to the actual facts 
of building. The present aim, therefore, is to set out some of 
these problems and some of the conditions imposed by varying 
limits of cost, and to show how various architects have 
succeeded in providing convenient and successful cottages 
at reasonable costs. It will be shown that cheap cottages do 
not mean ugly cottages ; that architectural amenity is, in fact, 
the outcome of skill rather than of money. This book, slight 
as it is, will serve its purpose, if it helps its readers to realise 
the obligation to provide cottages of a sort that shall not 
disfigure the country-side, and if it shows how that obligation 
can be met. 

In order to make the information given as practical as 
possible, the illustrations are restricted in the main to 
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photographs of actual buildings, save in the case of the £600 
cottages. Cunningly-drawn perspective views of labourers’ 
cottages may make attractive pictures, but they are not very 
helpful. What seems wanted in the case of the smallest 
type of cottage is a record of fact, made up of plans, photographs 
and ascertained costs. To such a record the following pages 
are devoted, but it is important to make one point clear as to 
the prices which are given. Since the examples illustrated 
have been built the cost of building has risen at an enormous 
rate. Cottages which are stated here to have been built 
for, say, £150, might well cost £180 or even £200 to-day. 
All the figures quoted in the following chapters must 
therefore be considered in the light of this serious fact. 
For the period of about ten years during which most of 
the cottages illustrated have been built, the building trade was 
at a low ebb and prices ruled at an unremunerative level. With 
a large increase in general prosperity they are advancing by leaps 
and bounds. This fact must be squarely faced by those intend- 
ing to build, or the information given in the following chapters 
may be misleading. The principal usefulness of the figures 
is in the comparisons they afford as between different types 
of cottages. 

In many cases the cost per cubic foot has been given in 
addition to the total cost. This method of calculation has 
its good points, but it is not intended to form a basis of comparison 
between the work of one architect and another. Such compari- 
sons are futile and misleading, the more so because a “ cubic 
foot cost” does not take into account the expenditure on 
foundations and interior fittings, which have no relation to 
the cubic content of the house, and are the outcome of 
conditions over which the designer has often little or no 
control. 

No attempt is made to lay down laws as to the planning of 
cottages. A few considerations as to the minimum accommo- 
dation that is desirable are set out in the next chapter, but in 
general the reader is assumed to know what type of cottage 
most interests him, and to be able to pick it out from the many 
examples illustrated. The factors that determine what is the 
best plan for a cottage are so many and so various that anything 
like a code of rules is impossible. Success will come only from 
an independent examination of the conditions arising out of 
each site and the requirements of the people who will live in the 
cottage. It is sometimes supposed that money can be saved 
by going direct to a builder and asking him to prepare plans 
and an estimate for a cottage with the desired accommodation. 
No greater mistake can be made. Everyone who has to do 
with cottages knows that only by severe economies can such 
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property be made to pay even a moderate return, but a cheese- 
paring policy at the outset is not likely to be successful. If 
the builder is also the designer, the thought and labour that have 
gone into the preparation of plans have to be paid for in the cost 
of the building. Though there may be in the accounts no 
separate item for designing, it is obvious that the charge will 
be there, wrapped up in something else. The customary 
remuneration payable to the architect is five per cent. on the 
cost of the building, but when this is less than {1,000 
he is entitled to charge on a higher scale. If we assume, however, 
that in consideration of doing other and larger work for the same 
client he will accept the five per cent. basis for, say, a £300 
cottage, his fees will amount to £15, plus his travelling expenses, 
in visiting the work in progress. Half of this five per cent. 
is for preparing plans and half for superintending the work. 
Unless the cottage is close by the architect’s office or home, 
or, indeed, in any case, £15 is an altogether inadequate remune- 
ration for all the time and trouble he will expend on it from 
first to last. When, however, two cottages or more are being 
built at the same time on neighbouring sites, the work falling 
on the architect is not increased in the same proportion, and 
is, therefore, not so unremunerative. Where several cottages 
are built from one set of drawings, modified fees can usually 
be arranged. It must be remembered that half the architect’s 
work, and the more tedious and exacting half, is to superintend 
the builder in his carrying out of the building contract. IH, 
but only if, the builder is known to the owner as a man who 
will faithfully carry out his contract and supply all materials and 
labour in the letter and spirit of the drawings and specifications, 
superintendence by the architect can be dispensed with and two 
and a-half per cent. saved. In the case of estate cottages, where 
the owner himself builds with the aid of a competent foreman, 
or has an estate agent with a practical knowledge of building, 
who can superintend a contractor, the architect need only be 
called in to prepare plans and specifications. The point to be 
emphasised is that the building owner must first be satisfied 
that his plans and specifications are the work of a competent 
architect, who is both practical and artistic, who knows the needs 
and habits of cottage-folk, and yet has an eye for the unpre- 
tentious, gracious qualities that make an old cottage a delight 
to the eye and an ornament to the country-side. Very often 
the estate agent of a landowner has large experience as to the 
accommodation wanted in his district and as to the materials 
which can be most economically obtained, but lacks the power 
of design, by which alone his ideas can be shaped in a satisfac- 
tory way. In such cases it should always be possible for him to 
submit his preliminary drawings to a skilful architect for such 
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amendment as may be necessary to give good architectural 
form to the scheme. This can generally be done without undue 
cost to the building owner. In the case of buildings of more 
importance than cottages, any such arrangement is greatly 
to be deprecated. The complete work should be put into the 
hands of an architect of experience and taste, and he should be 
left to carry out the scheme from start to finish. In the case 
of cottage work, some modification of approved practice is 
sometimes inevitable, owing to the small sums of money involved, 
and the possible remoteness of the cottage site, which involves 
great waste of the architect’s time in visiting it. 

This is not the place to consider in any detail the controversy 
which has long been waged as to the unsuitability of the building 
by-laws in force in many districts. Shortly stated, however, 
the complaint of the rural builder is that many local authorities 
have adopted by-laws which, however reasonable for application 
in urban areas, are absurdly rigid when applied to the country. 
The restrictions of which most complaint is made are concerned 
with the forbidding, except under unreasonable conditions, 
of the use of timber construction and thatched roofs and 
of the fixing of unnecessary heights for rooms. Some of these 
troublesome rules were made to hinder the spread of fire in 
crowded districts, and for this purpose were quite reasonable. In 
the case of isolated country cottages such risks do not exist, 
and the precautions against them, in so far as they considerably 
increase the cost of building, must be regarded as thoughtless 
and oppressive. Many building by-laws, moreover, are so inelastic 
that any novel method of construction is taboo. The Local 
Government Board appears to recognise how greatly they hamper 
the provision of cheap houses for rural labourers, but the opposi- 
tion of the local authorities which have adopted such by-laws 
has so far stood in the way of reasonable amendment. 
Reformers in this field have been so discouraged by the dead 
weight of official resistance to reasonable change, that an associa- 
tion which laboured for many years to achieve a greater reason- 
ableness and elasticity in building by-laws has recently been 
wound up. Until, therefore, the central authority, by legislation 
or otherwise, makes it possible for appeal to be successfully 
made against by-laws which increase building costs unreason- 
ably, the present waste of money will continue. 

Though most of the available space in this book is given to 
new cottages, the right reparation of old ones is so important 
that it is made the subject of a separate chapter. As, moreover, 
the design of individual cottages is, in one aspect, only a part 
of the larger question of village and suburb planning, it seems 
unwise to neglect some reference to what has been and can be 
done in this direction, * 
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Since the day when Coleridge wrote rather bitterly of the 
“cottage of gentility’ with its double coach-house, the word 
“cottage” has been widely used to embrace houses of affectedly 
small pretension but often costing thousands. Throughout 
this book “ cottage” retains its plain meaning of “a dwelling 
house of small size and humble character.” 

In order to simplify references in the text to the cottages 
illustrated, the name of the architect is given under each 
illustration. 


CHART E ReSii 


CONTRIBUTED BY F. E. GREEN 


THE PROBLEM OF PROVIDING COTTAGES FOR 
RURAL LABOURERS. 


Failure of Housing Acts—The Three Ways by which Lack of 
Cottages can be Met—The Case for Housing Commissioners. 


Eacu successive Housing Act applied to rural districts has been 
a conspicuous failure. Act after Act has entirely failed to 
revive country life, even to arouse it from its lethargy. While 
doctrinaires have been contending with one another, and town 
statesmen have been drafting and re-drafting Acts, our villages 
have persistently fallen into decay, and our fields have become 
denuded of both labour and brains. . 


FIG, I.—IRISH SMALL. HOLDER’S COTTAGE ON THIRTY ACRES. 


Built at Roscommon by Congested Districts Board. Labourers’ cottages like this 
are let with one acre at a shilling a week. 
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Everywhere, save in a few favoured districts, such as 
around Evesham and the Wash, which have been re-colonised 
by means of the Small Holdings Act, 1908, we are face to face 
with racial degeneracy and depletion of our country-side. 
The young men and women who wish to marry but cannot 
through lack of accommodation, and the most intelligent 
of our country lads, are setting their faces towards the towns 
where wages are higher. They may find that they are mistaken 
in values when they tread pavements that are not of gold, but, 
nevertheless, there is the lure. Many more are seeking their 
salvation in the Dominions. 

While successive Housing Acts have proved failures in 


FIG. 2.—COTTAGE BUILT AND OWNED BY MR. CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 


re-housing countrymen, an Act which is not a Housing Act, 
the Small Holdings Act of 1908, with certain incidental pro- 
visions for building cottages, has brought about the erection of 
more cottages in eighteen months than all the other Housing 
Acts put together. Where you have anything from one acre 
upwards over which the whole rent, including that of the 
cottage, can be spread, there is a greater opportunity to let at 
the economic rent. It is not, however, for the housing of the 
small holder that the problem presents itself with urgency. 
It is the hired labourer, landless and homeless, who is still left 


out in the cold. 


8 THE TOWN PLANNING ACT. 


He is the man who stands in front of us with only I2s., 
or even 15s., a week wages ; he is knocking and is not admitted. 
He is the man for whom we shall have to find accommodation, 
or the revival of country life will never be realised. How are 
we to do it? There is the Town Planning Act of 1909. Very 
good. Hodge is told to fill up a “‘ form,” and with four other 
good men and true “‘ to present a case.”” Moreover, he is told 
that if he cannot ‘‘ present a complete case’ on paper no 


FIG. 3.—FOUR-ROOMED BUNGALOW OF ROUGH-CAST BRICK ON 
CUDWORTH SMALL HOLDINGS. 


Cost (including builder's profit) £150. 


enquiry will be held. That is to say, Hodge is expected to be 
a lawyer as well as a labourer. 

What has this Act accomplished ? It has been a splendid 
instrument of destruction. While 1,689 cottages have been 
ordered to be closed, 153 only have been erected! (These 
figures were taken out in May, 1912, and the proportion is worse 
to-day.) Hodge may have an inkling of this, and he may 
reasonably enough prefer to sleep under a leaky roof rather 
than on the roadside under an open sky. Then there is the 
fear engendered by a “form.” Forms rarely come to him 
unless carried by the arm of the law. The constable is there 
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to watch him. The sanitary inspector is there to inspect his 
dwelling ; the school attendance officer to worry him about 
his children. And he has to “ present his case,’”’ when it has 
been proved difficult enough to show him how to put X against 
a candidate’s name at any election. 

_ Hodge is not vocal. How, then, is he to be got at? 
Surely only by special Housing Commissioners. If Housing 


FIG. 4.—SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE AT MARYLAND, BUILT BY MR. FELS. 
Cost £130, with site and outbuildings £165. 
Commissioners were appointed, it would be their duty to do some 
research work as well as hold enquiries, and to point out where 
new cottages are badly needed. How, moreover, is the local 
authority to build cottages at a price low enough to meet the 
purchasing power of the labourer in Wilts, Dorset, Hants, 

Oxford, Berks, Gloucester, Norfolk or Suffoll ? 
It is clear no authority can compete with the old insanitary 
cottage let at Is. or 1s. 6d. or 2s. a week. It is also clear that 
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the labourer with only 12s. or 14s. a week cannot pay away 
4s. 6d. or 5s. a week for rent, which is the average rent for 
cottages built by local authorities. There are only three courses 
open: (x) A rise in wages that will give the tenant the power 
to pay an economic rent ; (2) a State grant-in-aid or subsidy ; 
(3) a minimum wage instituted by law. 

There is no economic reason (beyond the close proximity 
to mines) why the Northumberland farmer should pay his 
man 22s. a week, or the Derbyshire farmer pay 20s. a week 
on his poor hillside farm, while the Norfolk farmer, tilling 
much more fertile land, pays only 12s. a week. If the minimum 
wage were increased even by 2s. or 3s. a week, it would be 
possible for labourers in any part of England to pay an 
economic rent. 

A State subsidy has been enormously successful in Ireland 
in stemming the tide of emigration. The recent Census has 
shown this clearly. In defi- 
ance of orthodox economists, 
we built cottages in Ireland 
with half an acre to an acre 
of land attached to each, and 
let them at from 8d. to 2s. 8d. 
a week. The rental deficit 
is made up partly by the 
ratepayers of the county and 
partly by Imperial taxation. 

——— There are some fifty thou- 
Sa es sand cottages dotted all over 
| 


Ireland, and instead of 
wages falling, as was pre- 
dicted, they have risen 25 
per Celt.) LOm SON peEmicent. 
Legislation has already begun 
to move in the same direc- 
eure : tion in England, for a grant- 
4 1 5 20 . . . 
ttt tet tet reer «= n-aid of £500,000 was in- 
FIG. 5.—MARYLAND COTTAGE. serted in Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen’s Housing Bill. 
if that Bill, or another based on its provisions, should become 
an Act, the grant should be ear-marked for rural housing 
alone. Furthermore, we learn that on April roth, Ig12, the 
Somersetshire County Council, by a majority of forty to 
twenty, declared itself in favour of a rate-aided policy. 

_ For immediate building the practical point at which to 
arrive is the exact sum the agricultural labourer south of the 
Trent can afford to pay for rent. This sum can be fixed at 2s. 6d. 
a week, because it is the custom in corn-growing counties 
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for the labourer to consider that his harvest money pays for 
his rent, and his harvest money generally amounts to £7 Ios. 
We will call that equivalent to 2s. 6d. a week. Of course, 
he never has the whole of this sum to spend in rent, because 
there are living expenses to be paid for during harvest, extend- 
ing over perhaps six weeks, and during that time his ordinary 
wages cease. He is more often than not in need of a subsidy 
of higher wages to clear a rent of 2s. 6d. a week. But we will 
assume that he can pay this amount, and we are still faced 
with the difficulty that no public body has yet been able to build 
cottages that can be let at 2s. 6d. a week. The cheapest 
cottages I have seen in England are those built by Mr. Fels 
for his farm labourers at Maryland. 

The housing question is, fortunately, not a party question, 
but in the recent debate in the House of Commons on Rural 
Housing two schools of thought formed opposing camps— 
one, in favour of a minimum wage; the other, in favour of 
a State subsidy. But neither of these is in reality in conflict 
with the other. We should bear in mind, however, that even 
if a minimum wage were fixed, the building of more cottages 
is not thereby ensured. We may still have recalcitrant rural 
district councils to deal with; hence we need special Housing 
Commissioners or a Central Board. 
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THE cheap cottage is the “‘ King Charles’ head” of every- 
day architecture. The need for it is insistent, both in rural 
districts and in towns. We may deal first with the country 
cottage, because the financial difficulties attending‘its provision are 
the more severe, as Mr. F. E. Green has outlined in the previous 
chapter. As the retention of rural labour on the land, coupled 
with the increased provision of small holdings, is the fixed 
policy of all parties in the State, and as this policy means more 
cottages, increasing attention must be given to the problems 
they present. Although this book is concerned more especially 
with the architectural side of the question, its financial aspect 
must also be explored, as any wide answer to the demand for 
more cottages will be impossible while labourers’ wages remain 
almost stationary and building costs steadily increase. 

An interesting contribution to the discussion has lately 
been made by Lord Strachie. He had definitely ranged him- 
self on the side of those reformers who claim that the housing 
facilities provided in Ireland should be extended to England. 
He pointed out that if the principles of the Labourers (Ireland) 
Act of 1906 were applied to the English country-side, rural 
district councils would be authorised to borrow sums for the 
building of cottages at 3} per cent., repayable in sixty-eight 
and a-half years. The Imperial Exchequer would contribute 
about one-third of the cost, which would leave on the rates a 
contingent liability of £2 1s. 7d. for every {100 borrowed and 
invested in cottage-building. The burden of borrowed money 
is already grievous enough in many districts, but it is difficult 
to imagine any Government agreeing to reduce local liability 
by providing more than one-third of the necessary money. 
The liability is, however, more apparent than real. It is 
doubtful whether a district council would find it necessary to 
lay any charge upon the rates. Assuming that the cottages 
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were built for 
£200, the sum 
to be found by 
foe wm l0.6 ak 
council would 
Gan- ly bee 
t4 38. 2d., Jor 
Is. od. a week, 
in respect of 
each cottage. 
Except in the 
poorest dis- 
tricts, for which 
a special Ex- 
chequer grant 
could be con- 
sidered after 
the scheme had 
been in opera- 
tion for a few 
years, a weekly 
rent of) rs.-od. 
should not be 
an intolerable 
burden to the 
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Percy Houfton. 
FIG. 6.—PRIZE COTTAGE, LETCHWORTH. 


labourer or small holder. Regarded from the point of view 
of sound local finance, it is difficult to find a serious objection 
to the proposals, because at the end of the period of sixty- 
eight and a-half years the cottages would become the property 
of the local authority, and the rents accruing from them would 
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FIG, 7.—PRIZE COTTAGE, LETCHWORTH. 
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go in telief of rates. This assumes that the building would 
be done sufficiently soundly to ensure the cottages being habit- 
able at the end of the loan period. In order to make this 
certain, suitable sums would have to be provided annually to 
pay for adequate repairs. This important question of a 
depreciation fund has been rather neglected in the discussion, 
but if it be disregarded, the value of the figures here quoted 
is vitiated. By increasing the weekly rent of 1s. gd. to 2s. 3d., 
the sum of 26s. per annum could be set aside as a repair fund, 
an dts 
should be 
ample. It is 
necessary to 
pointeut, 
however, that 
whilé the 
Northumbrian 
labourer, who 
is well paid, 
might afford 
2s. 3d. a week, 
the South 
Country man 
with 12s. to 
14s. a week 
certainly can- 
not manage 
more than 
ts. 3d. Need- 
less to say, if 
cottages could 
be built at an 
average 
£150 instead 
Lionel Crane. of {200,--all 

FIG. 8.—{£175 COTTAGE AT LETCHWORTH. the figures 
given above 

would be reduced by a quarter. In the case of single 
cottages, however, it would be safer to budget on a cost of 
£200. Where local conditions made it suitable for the 
cottages to be grouped in fours, the lower figure might be 
the basis. Mr. J. J. O’Shee, M.P., has written in support 
of Lord Strachie out of his experience of the working of the 
Irish Act. Prior to its passing in 1906, the need for cottages 
had been so urgent that rural sanitary authorities had built 
and let at a shilling a week, even though this involved an annual 
charge on the rates of £5 ros. per cottage, which meant 
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generally 4d. in the pound, and in some places as much as 
Is. Even so great a burden as this was accepted, and actually 
welcomed, by the farmers on whom it chiefly fell. The Act 
of 1906 reduced the annual charge on the rates for each cottage 
from £5 10s. to £1 5s. or £1 r0s., which covers an allowance 
for collection, insurance and repairs. Some Rural District 
Councils in Ulster have fixed their cottage rents at about 2s. 
weekly, and have thus avoided any burden on the rates. The 
Act has produced and is producing thousands of cottages in 
Ireland. If the same were done in England, it should mean 
keeping on the land thousands of souls who are being driven 
by lack of good cottages into the towns or the Colonies. Build- 
ing done by local authorities is, in practice, more costly than 
that done by private enterprise. If, on the other hand, the 
building of cottages were put in the hands of a practical rural 
housing commission instead of being left in the hands of local 
councils, the cost would probably be lower. The experience 
of the various co-partnership housing societies goes to show 
that building on a wholesale basis and on strictly commercial 
lines greatly reduces costs, because materials and fittings can 
be bought in large bulk and at wholesale instead of retail prices. 
The large experience gained by practical men on a central 
committee should be helpful in the direction of economy, 
When, however, that central committee is a Government 
Department, and not the board of a private undertaking, red 
tape is apt to nullify individual effort and experience. There 
remains the question of the land. Lord Strachie thinks that 
landowners would be prepared to give it in order to enable 
the cottages to be built, and expresses a willingness to do so 
himself. Possibly he takes too optimistic a view. The present 
writer is acquainted with a village in East Anglia where a sum 
of money was bequeathed in trust for the building of cottages 
to meet a pressing need. The trustee appealed urgently for 
land in order to ensure the best use being made of the bequest, 
but he not only failed to secure it by gift, but was unable even 
to purchase it at a reasonable figure. Lord Strachie suggests 
a quarter of an acre for each cottage, and in many cases a 
labourer could not cultivate more. The experience of Ireland, 
however, was that the half-acre first provided was not enough, 
and the limit has been increased to one acre.. It must be 
remembered that in many parts of England a quarter of an 
acre can be cultivated far more profitably than an acre in 
Ireland, and comparison between the two countries is not very 
valuable in this matter of land. 

Though Lord Strachie’s policy is directed principally to 
the provision of cottages for labourers, and contemplates that 
each dwelling shall stand on a quarter of an acre, the same 
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scheme of finance, backed by the Exchequer and the rates, 
is obviously applicable also to the provision of small holders’ 
cottages. 

Those who are interested in this matter should also study 
the Rural Cottages (No. 2) Bill, introduced into the House of 
Commons on November 8th, 1912, by Mr. Beville Stanier, M.P., 
on behalf of the Rural League. The plan, in brief, is to modify 
the Irish Acts so as to make them suit British conditions. 
In the forefront of the scheme is the establishment of a Rural 
Housing Department of the Local Government Board, with 
Commissioners who will be con- 
cerned solely with the Housing 
question. These Commissioners 
would have the duty of ascertain- 
ing the demand for cottage accom- 
modation in various rural districts, 
and of guiding and, if necessary, 
compelling Rural District Councils 
to provide the necessary cottages. 
The Bill provides three alternative 
methods for securing this end. 

The first method is for the 
Rural District Council to provide 
the cottages, in which case the 
Treasury would lend it the neces- 
sary money for building up to £200 
per cottage, at, say, 34 per cent. 
On this basis, interest and repay- 
ment of capital would continue for 
sixty-eight and a-half years. After 
this period, the cottages would 
become the property of the Council. 
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eae eames oe The sum of £7 per annum would 
FIG. 9.—PLANS or mr. st. be required, and would be met as 
LOE STRACHEY’S cortaceEs. follows: (a) A rent of 2s. a week 


paid by the tenant; (bd) £1 paid 

by the Rural District Council, and 16s. per annum provided 
from the Development Fund. 

The second method seems, on the whole, more desirable. 
It stipulates that the buildings shall be provided by the owner 
of the land, to whom the necessary money would be lent by the 
Treasury, the only difference being that the owner of the land 
would pay annually the sum of £1, necessary for sinking fund 
purposes. 

Thirdly, in the event of neither of these methods being 
possible, the Housing Commissioners would themselves under- 
take the building of the cottages, 
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The foregoing figures are based on the cottages costing £200 
each. If they could be built for £180, the rent would remain 
at 2s. a week, but the sinking fund charge would be reduced 
from 20s. to 18s., and the charge on the Development Fund 
from 16s. to 4s. It will be observed 
that this scheme throws a very 
slight burden either on the tax- 
payer or the ratepayer; but if the 
Rural District Councils built the 
cottages, they would have to find 
an additional {2 15s. per annum 8S! Bedpoom 1 
per cottage for repairs, establish- are 
ment charges and insurance, which == 
would either come on the rates, or tr dnounp ean = Harr Beonoo tans 
ie eway ol snereaced rent) outro! “are 76, — wmcsred Make 
the tenant’s pocket. This would = cyarz’s REVISION OF MR. 
bring the rent up to 2s. 6d. per week, STRACHEY’S PLAN. 
which is too high for many districts. 

Where an owner built under the scheme, he would have to find 
the £2 I5s. per annum for repairs, etc., or increase the rent. 

The fate of the Bill will be watched with interest. It has 
the advantage of putting into suitable shape for discussion 
proposals based on the Irish practice. 

We must return, however, to the question of the design 
and construction of cottages suitable to meet the present 
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needs. The economic difficulty has led to a number of 
serious endeavours to produce an ideal design which 
can be executed at a low cost. The experiments at 
Letchworth and elsewhere, to which considerable public atten- 
tion has been drawn, call for early consideration ; but some 
general features of the main problem may first be set out, and 
some short recommendations made, which must, however, 
be tegarded as general and liable to large modification to suit 
individual cases. The impossibility of laying down definite 
rules will be apparent when the variation of type in existing 
cottages (illustrated later) is borne in mind. 

Economy in cottage-building depends on three greater 
and two smaller factors. The former are Design, Materials 
and Equipment ; the latter, Accessibility of Site and Supply 
of Labour. Each may be dealt with shortly. 1. Design: 
A rectangular plan is most convenient and cheapest. Single- 
storeyed buildings are dearer per cubic foot than two-storeyed 
buildings. By building more than one cottage in a block the 
following savings can generally be made. On a pair, £7 Ios. 
to £12 Ios. per cottage; on three, {10 to {17 each; and on 
four, {1x1 to £18 each. In bedrooms space must always be 
provided for double beds; cottagers do not use single beds. 
Two bedrooms are the minimum that should be provided, 
and three are very desirable. Some authorities on housing 
strongly disapprove of providing two only. This applies only 
to the general cottage and not to gate lodges and the like, whose 
occupants are often elderly and childless folk. Seven hundred 
cubic feet is absolutely the smallest cubic content that should 
be allowed for any bedroom in which two persons may sleep. 
The E.C. should have a door to the outside. Larders should 
be large, as the size usual in town cottages is too small in the 
country, where shops are far away and there is garden 
produce to be stored. Simplicity in roof-planning and the 
absence of all ornament are essential. 2. Materials: Local 
materials are nearly always the cheapest, except in the case of 
Welsh purple slates, which are generally cheaper than. tiles. 
As, however, they have a most offensive appearance in 
conjunction with red-brick walls, those who have any regard 
for the amenities of the country-side will spend the small 
extra amount and use tiles. These strictures do not apply 
to the grey and smoke blue slates which come from Portmadoc. 
They make a good roof of satisfactory appearance. Where 
gravel is found on the site or near by, concrete block 
walls are a possible solution, but there is a risk of damp unless 
the concrete is carefully made. In exposed positions, or when 
the bricks are of poor quality and porous, the walls should 
be rough-cast and whitewashed. 3. Equipment: The kitchen 
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range should not have a side boiler, but an oven only. A 
portable copper with flue-pipe is best for the hot-water supply. 
A dresser and cup- 
board should be 
provided in the 
kitcben. The pro- 
vision of a bath is 
debatable, both on 
the ground of cost 
and space, and 
because it is apt to 
be used. for any 
other purpose than 
bathing. To fit one 
is, however, to err on 
the right side, and 
there are inexpensive 
baths obtainable : ——— 
which tilt up on end GROUND PLAN BEDROOM PLAN 
and fit back into a 
cupboard to save 
space. 4. Accessi- 
bility of Site from the ric. 12—PLANS OF BOURNVILLE COTTAGES. 
railway _ station er 

greatly affects cost, as long cartage is expensive, and this item 
alone destroys the validity of the comparison of costs of 
various executed examples. 5. Supply of Labour: This is 
again a most variable factor, but labour is generally most 
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Alexander Harvey. 
FIG, Tea ARS OF BOURNVILLE COTTAGES. 
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readily available (and horses and carts as well) in winter. 
Frosts are usually not continuous enough to affect building 
greatly. So much in barest outline to indicate the narrow 
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limits within which the problem of providing the cheapest 
sort of cottage has to be faced. 

Over seven years ago there was held at the Letchworth 
Garden City a competitive exhibition of cheap cottages 
which was to bring to light a satisfactory example costing 
£150. This amount was laid down as the maximum 
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a landowner can afford to spend on building, seeing that he 
cannot expect to get more than 3s. a week, 1.¢., £8 a year, in 
rent, from the rural labourer. It was a desirable experiment, 
and brought up some useful features in planning and design, 
but it did not achieve 
its main purpose. 
The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Percy 
Houfton, and while 
his cottage technic- 
ally fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the com- 
petition, none knew 
better than both the 
judges and Mr. Houf- 
ton that the con- 
ditions were abnor- 
mal and would not 
be repeated in any 
ordinary locality, for 
these reasons. The 
bricks were unusually 
Gheap > 27 0S,.ap et 
thousand delivered 
on the site, part of 
the cost of carriage 
and carting was 
omitted from the 
nominal total (so 
that all com- 
petitors might be 
on the same 
footing), and 
baste obut mot 
least, neither 
builder’s profit 
nor architect’s 
fees were in- 
cluded. If,then, — 
anyone supposes ; 
ae ae Jao oat 

tion solved the FIG. I6.—BRANDSBY MODEL: SECTION. 
question in fact, 

as it appeared to do on paper, he is labouring under a 
delusion. Under ordinary commercial conditions Mr. Houfton 
has not produced the same cottage for less than £250 singly 
or £400 for a pair, though on a large scale at Brodsworth Colliery 
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village he has brought them down to £175 each in blocks of 
two, three, four and five, and in quantities of thirty or forty. 
This wholesale scale, however, removes the cottage from the 
conditions of rural life and vitiates any comparisons of cost. 
Moreover, as pointed out in the Introduction, the cost of 
building has since 
gone up so greatly 
that figures taken 
from seven year old 
examples are entirely 
delusive. The plans 
and a photograph of 
Mr. Houfton’s cot- 
tage are reproduced 
on page 23a) The 
accommodation pro- 
vided is a living- 
room, a _ working 
kitchen and_ three 
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H. Avray Tipping. 
1G. I7.—PAIR OF COTTAGES NEAR CHEPSTOW. 


bedrooms. The walls are of brick rough-cast and the wood- 
work of deal. 

_ Among the many cottages at Letchworth, one by Mr. 
Lionel Crane is illustrated. on page 14. Its plan and appearance 
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are satisfactory, but the cost was {25 above the desired 
minimum of £150. The construction is of timber-framing, 
boarded outside and plastered within. There is a brick base 
for the walls, and the ground floor is of wood block on concrete. 
_ We come now to more recent history, the pair of cottages 
built by that strenuous advocate of the £150 cottage, to whom 
a debt of gratitude is due for keeping the question alive, Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey. His builder did not use bricks for the walls, 
but concrete blocks, 18in. by gin. by gin. As these have a cubic 
content equivalent to about twelve ordinary bricks, Mr. Strachey 
claims that they can be laid more rapidly, and probably he is 
correct, but the saving in labour cannot be very great. 
Concrete blocks are certainly cheaper as material, where 
gravel is available on the site or near by and only the Port- 
land cement needs to be hauled from the nearest station. 
The actual making of the blocks is an easy matter. There 
are plenty of simple and inexpensive hand-machines on the 
market which can be operated by wholly unskilled labour. 
The partition walls are built of thinner blocks, and only the 
living-rooms need to be plastered, for the surface of the blocks 
themselves is reasonably smooth. As will be seen from the 
picture on page 17, the roofs are pantiled, and the cottages, though 
not beautiful, are not markedly unpleasant in appearance. 
The plan needs careful consideration (page 16). There is no 
sitting-room, but simply a kitchen-living-room and a scullery. 
There will always be difference of opinion as to whether the 
absence of a “front room” is a disadvantage. Mr. Strachey 
thinks that no working-class occupant of a small cottage strongly 
objects to having only one living-room, providing it is cheerful 
and well lighted. This is doubtless true, though the liking 
for a parlour lingers, and has solid justifications. The parlour 
is a symbol of a higher standard of living, and as such has 
some moral value. It provides a quiet place where elder 
children can do their home-lessons, a convenience which will 
be the more real as the school age steadily increases. But 
to return to a description of the pair of cottages. Both are 
served by a single chimney-stack, which is economical in build- 
ing, and, being central, keeps all the heat within the house, 
a good point. Chimneys in outside walls are less desirable. 
The lack of a porch, whether inner or outer, is a mistaken 
economy, as the direct opening of the door into the living- 
room, particularly when the fire is almost immediately opposite, 
breeds devastating draughts. The staircase is suitably placed, 
but the setting of the fireplace in a cross-wall seems as un- 
necessary as it is undesirable. On page 17 1s an alternative 
plan by Messrs. Marshall of Otley, which would get over 
the difficulty while leaving the accommodation the same. 
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Upstairs the plan is good, and though one of the three bedrooms 
has no fireplace, that could not have been avoided without an 
extra chimney-stack, the expense of which was not justified. 
Now as to cost. Mr. Strachey has built his pair of cottages 
for £300; but what precisely does this signify? The cubic 
foot price works out, on a rough calculation, at a shade over 
4d., which is low but not unprecedented. On examining 


Raymond Unwin. 
FIG. 18.—SINGLE-STOREY COTTAGE. 


the details of 
how the £300 
is made up, 
we bind 
£2 10s. 8d. for 
“" toa ky ne 
plans and 
setting out 
cottage,’ and 
YDiiideres 
profit to cover 
use of tackle, 
£5 12s. 63d.” 
—about £8 for 
the > tw 
items. Now, 

: Unwin. an ordinary 
FIG. 19.—SINGLE-STOREY COTTAGE. architect gets 
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H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 
FIG. 20.—PAIR OF COTTAGES, WONERSH. 


at least 5 per cent., and on cottage 
work is very ill-paid at that, but we 
will assume that he only supplies 
plans and = specification without 
supervision, and therefore charges 
only 24 per cent. The ordinary 
builder will certainly not work at 
a profit of less than 10 per cent. 
These two items work out on the 
£300 at £37 10s, instead of £8. 
Valuable as are Mr. Strachey’s 
efforts, it seems reasonable to say 
that the real price of his cottages 
was £330, which vitiates his claim 
that the £150 cottage is a possi- 
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localities will the by-laws allow SCALE OF FEET 
a gutter to rest on the top of a H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 
party wall, as is done at Newlands FIG. 21.—WONERSH. 


Corner. The photograph (page 17 

shows fencing, but none is allowed for in the detailed cost. It 
will be understood, of course, that for sanitation there is an 
earth closet, involving no drain-pipes, and that there is no 
water supply beyond collected rain water; nor, indeed, could 
there be at the cost, for “ E.C. fittings, sink, copper, cooking 
stove, two grates, eaves gutters and pipes and staining and 
varnishing ”’ appear at only £6 11s. 3d. per cottage. To sum 
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up, it seems that in the ordinary way no one could reckon on 
building similar cottages at £300 the pair, more especially as 
the cost of building has risen greatly since Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s 
experiment was made. 

We are entitled to expect of the cottages at Bournville, 
one of the earliest places to be laid out on a generous scheme 
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Baillie Scott. 
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of village-planning, that they shall be attractive, and no less 
can be said of the two pairs designed by Mr. Alexander Harvey, 
illustrated (page 19) with the plan common to both (reproduced 
by permission of Mr, Batsford from ‘“ The Model Village and 
its Cottages”). Whereas Mr. Strachey’s cottages provided 
together only a little over 17,000 cubic feet, these with their 
living-room and kitchen separate contain 22,000 cubic feet, 
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and at 5d. a cubic foot cost £230 per cottage. Mr. Strachey 
has laid great stress, and wisely, on the absence of ornament 
from his cottages. The Bournville cottages are just as free 
from it, but in the nearer pair the sweep of the tiling over the 
upper windows and the stepping of the chimney give, practically 
without extra expense, just that touch of character which marks 
them as architecture when compared with the sheer utilitarianism 
at Newlands Corner. In the further pair variety has been 
achieved by carrying the dormers higher and gabling them, 
and by putting bays to the front windows. Otherwise the 
plan is the same. In the Bournville costs, moreover, water 
supply and water carriage drains are included. 

At Bournville, however, urban conditions prevail to some 
extent, and we shall find more instruction, as far as rural 
cottages are concerned, in the experience of such men as Mr. 
A, H. Clough. He is a landowner who has grappled most 
ably with the housing question, and, what is more important, 
has done so in many localities. So large, indeed, is his con- 
tribution to the problem that it must have a chapter to itself. 

Interesting cottages by other hands may, however, first be 
described. On pages 20 and 21 is shown a pair of cottages built 
by Mr. Fairfax Cholmely at Brandsby in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. In 1905 they could be built not only at Brandsby, 
but elsewhere, for from £300 to £340 the pair. Nowadays 
they would be more costly, perhaps to the extent of 20 per 
cent. There are five rooms in each, but an alternative plan 
is shown which provides for a parlour at the expense of cutting 
down the size of the scullery and omitting the fuel store. The 
construction is sound and in accordance with the rural model 
by-laws of the Local Government Board. The heights of rooms, 
however, would not be passed by a surveyor administering the 
foolish urban by-laws which are in force in too many purely 
country districts. ae 

The plan of the pair of cottages built by Mr. H. Avray Tipping 
near Chepstow for farm hands is extremely simple (page 22). 
The left-hand half of the drawing shows the ground floor 
and the right-hand half the bedroom floor. A single chimney- 
stack serves both cottages. The cost of the block, exclusive 
of outbuildings, was £315. The walls are of local limestone, 
18in. thick up to the first-floor level. Above that they are 
of 44in. quartering, filled with brick, covered with felt and elm- 
boarded. This construction gives increased floor space upstairs, 
and the bedroom over the living-room could well be divided 
into two. The windows are arranged in four lights to allow 
this when required. The roof is of Bridgwater tiles over board- 
ing and felt. The cottages have a distinctly pleasing 
appearance. 
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In a general way single-storey cottages are much more 
costly per cubic foot than those of two storeys, but Mr. Raymond 
Unwin has produced a very interesting thatched bungalow of 
charming appearance at Hollesley Bay at a cost of £220 (page 24). 
If one takes the cottages by Mr. Clough (see next chapter) as 
being typical of the greatest value that can be got for money 
in two-storey cottages and compares them in the matter of avail- 
able floor area with the thatched bungalow, the result is, 
roughly, as follows: For £150 Mr. Clough has provided about 
616 superficial feet, whereas at Hollesley Bay about 750ft. 


Baillie Scott. 
FIG, 23-—INTERIOR, COTTAGE AT LETCHWORTH. 


cost {220. This means that the single-storey bungalow works 
out at about £50 more than the two-storey cottage, if the 
comparative areas are taken into account, though in this com- 
putation nothing is allowed for the boxroom space in the loft 
of the bungalow. The latter has a very interesting plan, the 
dinner-table being set in a little bay at the south side of the 
living-room, which contains the cooking range. The scullery 
contains a bath, and there are three bedrooms of good size, 
all well lit. A bungalow cottage designed by Mr. Morley Horder 


and built at Garboldisham, Norfolk : 
Figs. 24 and 25. m, Norfolk, of clay lumps appears in 
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It worked out at the amazingly low price of {120, being 
23d. a cubic foot. Clay lump makes a warm and comfortable 
cottage, and is permanent when, as in this case, plastered. It 
needs, however, special skill in building, and Sir Walter Gilbey, 


ry 


FIG. 24.—CLAY 
LUMP COTTAGE. 


P. Morley Horder. 
FIG. 25.—CLAY LUMP COTTAGE, GARBOLDISHAM. 


who revived its use at Elsenham some years ago, has of late 


reverted to the use of brick. 
The pair of cottages at Wonersh, illustrated both by 


plan and photograph on page 25, was built in 1905 from the 
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designs of Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. The cost, inclusive of 
outside privies and sheds, but not including fencing, gates, well 
or overflow 
drains from 
the water- 
butt (a little 


joke of the 
by-laws), was 
L230 05s air a 


the extras 
mentioned 
brought the 
total to about 
£400 the pair. 
The general 
lines of these 
cottages are 


practically the 

same as. of 

those designed ee ee 

by Me AG. FIRST- FLOOR- PLAN- 
Clough, de- ened 3 fe ie so 
scribed in the E Ses FEET 

next chapter, Walter Brierley. 
and it is fair FIG. 26.—AT GOATHLAND. 


é Walter Brierley. 
FIG, 27-—PAIR OF COTTAGES AT GOATHLAND. 


to add that Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, repeating practically the 
same cottages elsewhere, has not again been able to keep the 
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cost as low as {200 a 
cottage. At Wonersh 
he was helped by there 
being a brickyard ad- 
joining the site, which 
saved considerable cost 
of carriage. The bricks 
are ordinary Guildford 
stocks of a very beau- 
tiful true purple colour, 
and the pleasant feeling 
of the cottages is en- 
hanced by the red pantile 
roof, the dark green trellis 
porches and by white 
woodwork and gates. 


Among the many 
cottages at Letchworth 


= Garden City, a pair by 
f A oe mae Mr. Baillie Scott is illus- 
HHH : = Dw irated on™ pag ese2o 
C. Williams-Eliis. and 28. They are made 

FIG. 28.—PLANS. picturesque by the wide 


Clough Williams-Elis. 
FIG. 29.—£240 COTTAGE. 
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sweep of roof, and the interiors are markedly pleasant. The 
cost was {500 the pair, which removes them from the category 
of labourers’ cottages. They would be suitable for two adjoining 
small holdings, but, as the illustration of the interior (page 28) 
week-ender.”’ 


(ae 


shows, are equally appropriate to the 


P. Morley Horder. 


FIGS. 30 AND 3I.—VIEW OF PAIR OF 
COTTAGES AND PLAN OF ONE OF 
THEM. 


GROUND FLOOR’ FIRST FLOOR 
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A pair of brick cottages at Walton-on-the-Hill designed by 
Mr. P. Morley Horder appear in Figs. 30 and 31. The cost of 
the pair was £450, which works out at 44d. a cubic foot. Each 
cottage has six rooms, including the scullery. 

On page 31 is shown a cottage at Burton Court, Hereford- 
shire, built for £240 in 1908. Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis was 
the architect. The walls are rrin. thick, and hollow, rendered 
with cement. The tiles are hand-made, and altogether the 
cottage is of satisfactory appearance. It should be noticed 
that passages have been eliminated. On the ground floor the 
parlour can be approached only through the kitchen-living- 
room, and on the first floor the south-east bedroom can be 


Scott and Fraser. 
FIG. 32.— COTTAGE FLATS IN SCOTLAND. 


reached only through the principal bedroom. Although this 
arrangement looks retrograde, there is something to be said 
for it, as many cottagers think it enables them to keep a sharp 
eye on the youngsters. we ; 

In cottages, as in all building, it is very desirable that the 
local materials shall be used in the traditional way if economic- 
ally possible. In stone districts this generally means that the 
very cheap cottage is impossible, unless imported bricks be 
used. The pair of long-fronted cottages at Goathland, York- 
shire, built to the designs of Mr. Walter Brierley, are admirable 
examples of the observance of tradition (page 30). Plain as they 
are, their stout masonry walls and pantiled roots strike exactly 
the right note in a Yorkshire village. Their cost was {£600 
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the pair, but it will be observed that they each have two sitting- 
rooms, as well as kitchen and four bedrooms, with an out- 
lying block containing washhouse, etc., so that they fill a more 
exalted place in the social scale than the others illustrated in 
this chapter. They deserve study, however, as showing the 
satisfactory results to be got from straightforward, solid building 
without any reaching after ingenious features or adventitious 
prettiness. 

The question of the use of concrete for cottages (other than 
in the form of concrete blocks as employed by Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey) is a large one. About four years ago considerable 
comment. was aroused by Mr. Edison’s announcement that 
he had entirely solved the whole question of cheap housing. 
An examination of the merits of the idea makes one hesitate 
to accept them at the 
inventor’s own valua- 
tion. The scheme, 
shortly, is to make 
cast-iron moulds for a 
complete house. Into 
these moulds is to be 
poured. semi-liquid 
cement concrete. It 
is Claimed that if the 
materials are bought 
in large quantities, a 
house of two main 
storeys and basement 
and attic can be built 
for £240. As sucha 
house would be more 
than twice as big as 
the ordinary work- 


Geounn PLAN 1° Froor P man’s cottage, pre- 
2 = a ‘ sumably the latter 


etc Wiiabitealcalate commen atee ee nee built on this system 
Scott and Fraser. would cost about £120. 

FIG. 33.—COTTAGE FLATS OF There is, however, the 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. not altogether trifling 


objection that the 
original cost of a complete set of moulds and plant was stated 
to be about £8,000, and it is obvious that this scheme, even if all 
the benefits claimed for it materialised, would be altogether too 
ambitious and cumbersome for anything but suburban houses 
built in large quantities on adjacent sites. 
A more fruitful undertaking on the same lines is being 
carried out in Holland and Paris by Messrs, Small and Harms. 
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They were formerly colleagues of Mr. Edison, and seem to have 
reduced his ideas to practicable proportions. In the Builder 
of June 28th, 1912, was illustrated a little ‘‘ poured ” concrete 
house of six rooms, which cost in Holland {144. The floors 
and the flat roof were made of slabs previously cast and fixed 
in their places while the wall-moulds were being erected. The 
mould cost £1,200, and consisted of 2,600 castings assembled 
by about 10,000 bolts and nuts. It is claimed that such houses 
can be built in about a fortnight. As the walls are very thin, 
it seems likely that the houses must be very cold. It is impossible 
to contemplate with equanimity the dotting of the country- 
side with little square white boxes all to one pattern. It is 
doubtful whether they would prove an economical solution of 
the problem, but the development of the scheme will be watched 
with interest. 

Messrs. Small and Harms do not appear to reinforce the 
concrete with steel rods, as Mr. Edison contemplated doing. 
The use of reinforced concrete for small cottages is now 
(1913) being tried by the Merthyr Corporation, who have built 
five at a cost of a little more than {100 each. The accommo- 
dation consists of a kitchen-living-room, scullery, bathroom, 
fuel space and w.c. on the ground floor, and two bedrooms 
upstairs. The floors, walls, stairs and roof are all of concrete, 
reinforced with Kahn bars and Hy-rib sheeting. The concrete 
was no doubt cheap, as it was made from granulated slag 
from the Dowlais tips. The walls are hollow with a large cavity, 
and it is said that the cottages give satisfaction. An illustra- 
tion of one when nearly completed was given with the plans 
in the Architects’ and Builders’ Journal of January 29th, 1913. 
This experiment goes to show that there is a future for cottage- 
building in fjreinforced concrete. Most building by-laws, 
however, prohibit its use altogether, and there are, therefore, 
very few examples which can be examined and criticised. In an 
industrial village in rural Scotland there have been built some 
blocks of eight three-roomed cottages on two floors, 1.¢., four 
cottage flats per floor, and these are illustrated by plan and 
photograph on pages 33 and 34. Lach flat has a separate 
sink and w.c., and is absolutely self-contained. No bathrooms 
have been provided, because the tenants of the flats are not of 
a class to use them. The whole construction is in reinforced 
concrete with the exception of slated roof and boarded floors. 
The walls are formed of two slabs of reinforced concrete, each 
thin. in thickness, with an air space of 2in. between them. 
The cost of the block of eight was £944, @.c., {118 per three- 
roomed flat, and with more favourable local conditions this might 
come down to £100 per flat. Although the district is excessively 
rainy and subject to severe windstorms, the temperature indoors 
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is very equable, and higher than in an ordinary stone-built house, 
while there is no trouble from condensation on the inner surface 
of the walls. It may be admitted at once that blocks of cottages 
like these in two storeys are not suitable for ordinary rural 
housing, and, moreover, the cost per superficial foot of available 
floor-space does not work out so 
cheaply as ordinary cheaply built 
brick cottages ; but Messrs. Scott 
and Fraser, the architects from 
whose designs these blocks were 
built, have made an interesting 
experiment. Unfortunately, the di- 
rections in which cottage-building 
may possibly develop with some 
economic advantage, such as by ®_$ 9? lo 20 50 


Alan F. Royds. 
FIG. 34.—HALF-TIMBER COTTAGE AT YALDING. 


the use of concrete in monolithic form, either reinforced or 
not, do not seem compatible with architectural charm. 
At the other end of the scale such work as _half-timber 
construction is always hopelessly expensive for labourers’ 
cottages. Fig. 34 shows, for example, a timber cottage 
at Yalding, Kent, designed by Mr. Alan F. Royds, It is 
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a pleasant design, and the plan shows the large parlour 
provided. While it is very satisfactory to find people 
prepared to build soundly and well in this traditional manner, 
it is not possible for such methods to become general. The 
cost worked out at 7d. a cubic foot, which is little enough for 
the quality of the work, but markedly more than can be expended 
on cottage-building if an economic rent isexpected. The obvious 
aim is for types of plan and construction which offer a happy 
mean between the merely utilitarian cottage of unpleasant 
appearance and the attractive building which involves too large 
an expenditure. 


CHAPTER lv 
Mr. A. H. CLouGnH’s COTTAGES. 


The Fruits of a,,Large Experience—Costs and Materials— 

Examples in Several Counties—Outbuildings for Small Holders 

—Work of the Staffordshire County Council—Mr. Clough’s 
Specification of Materials. 


In cottage-building, as in most other things, it is dangerous 
to draw general deductions from isolated examples. There 
is so great a variation between the building conditions in different 
localities that the production of a cottage at, say, £150 in one 
neighbourhood is no sort of guarantee that the achievement 
can be repeated in the next county. In view of the fact that 
about 150 estate cottages have been built at a low cost to 
Mr. A. H. Clough’s designs, considerable importance attaches 
to the results which he has achieved. His cottages gather up a 
large accumulated experience, and, despite their cheapness, 
have the important quality of being reasonable and attractive 
architecturally, in addition to being useful and sound as examples 
of rural housing. The spirit in which Mr. Clough views the 
problem is indicated by the following notes which he has kindly 
contributed: ‘‘In the rural districts of Southern England 
the labourers live in small old houses, of which only a small 
proportion have more than four rooms. These houses in many 
cases cost originally only £40 to £50 to build, and are not worth 
more to sell. The rent paid is generally about £4 per year, 
including rates and garden. I may quote the figures given in 
Miss Davies’ excellent account of Corsley, a rather prosperous 
village. There are 165 cottages, of which only 60 have more 
than 4 rooms. The larger ones appear to be occupied by a 
better-off class. Miss Davies and other inquirers have calcu- 
lated that the rent of {4 or £5 a year is quite as much as can be 
spared from agricultural wages. This means that, when rates 
and cost of repairs are deducted, the owner of the cottage 
receives a net rent of only {2 ros. to £3 10s. a year. It is clear 
that if the old cottages have to be replaced, the new ones must 
be as cheap as possible. My view of the cost is this: You 
can build a single 6-roomed cottage for £200, a pair of 5-roomed 
cottages for £300 (7.e., £150 each), and a block of four or more 
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4-roomed cottages for about £125 each. If a real effort is to 
be made to replace the old unsanitary £50 houses strict economy 
in building is essential. I think the proper course is to build 
blocks of 4-roomed cottages. These need never cost more than 
£130 each. I quite realise that three bedrooms and separate 
tenements are desirable. The answer to this is, that if cottages 
have to be built at a heavy loss, they will not be built at all.” 

We pass now to the consideration of the cottages actually 
built from Mr. Clough’s designs, and now illustrated. They 
form a comprehensive series, which may first be scheduled 
as follows : 

One five-roomed cottage, costing £175 (Fig. 35). 

One six-roomed cottage, costing £190 (Figs. 36 and 38). 

One six-roomed cottage, costing £200 (Figs. 36 and 37). 

One six- 
roomed  cot- 
tage, costing 
£195 (Figs. 39 
and 40). 

Poaet. Mm 
buildings be- 
longing to it, 
£80 (Fig. 39). 

One six- 
roomed  cot- 
tage, costing 
£225 (Fig. 42). 

2h tri pe : “se 
buildings be- A. H. Clough. 
longing to it, 
£162 (Figs. 41 
and 43). Bij 

Pair of four-roomed cottages, costing £225 the pair (Figs: 
44 and 45). a 

Pair of five-roomed cottages, costing £300, 1.e, {£150 
each (Figs. 46 and 47). pean 

Pair of six-roomed cottages, costing £380 the pair (Figs. 48 
and 49). ; 

Block of three cottages, two of six rooms and one of four, 
costing £500 the block (Figs. 50 and 51). 

Block of four four-roomed cottages, costing £530, 1.¢., 
£132 10s. each (Figs. 52 and 53). — ; . 

Block of four cottages, two with six rooms and two with 
four, costing £700 the block (Figs. 54 and 55). 

Block of four cottages, two containing five rooms and two 
containing four rooms, costing £600, 1,e., £150 each (Figs. 56 
and 57). 


FIG. 35.—FIVE-ROOMED SINGLE COTTAGE, £175. 
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FIG. 36.—PLANS OF SINGLE COTTAGES (SEE FIGS. 37 AND 38). 


Stated thus simply, it is clear that even Mr. Clough, with 
all his experience, has not succeeded in doing a single five- 


FIG. 37.—SIX-ROOMED SINGLE 


WITH PLAIN 


HIPPED 


Yale epi, 


COLEAGE: 
ROOF, 


£200, 


roomed _  cot- 
tage for £150, 
a condition of 
things which 
is the Mecca 
of cottage 
architecture. 
The cottages 
now illus- 
trated are 
random exam- 
ples of many 
line Ieee 
been built on 
Mr. Cloughs’ 
Ow i) sleasnia 


FIG, 38.—SIX-ROOMED SINGLE COTTAGE, £190, WITH MANSARD ROOF, 
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at Burley and Dibden, Hampshire ; at Hartfield in Sussex and 
Winterslow in Wiltshire. The experience as to building costs 


is therefore spread over different 
districts, which adds to its value; 
but it must be remembered that 
building costs have risen since these 
figures were prepared. Another 
factor tending towards uniformity 
in cost is to be found in the fact 
that all the cottages have been built 
by men in Mr. Clough’s direct employ, 
working under his building manager ; 
but in the prices given there has 
been included, for purposes of com- 
parison, a full builder’s _ profit. 
Moreover, the cost of preparing plans 
has also been taken into account in 
arriving at the figures; but such 
cost does not, of course, represent the 
ordinary architect’s charge of 5 per 
cent. on the contract value of the 
building. Another factor that has 
tended to keep the costs of these 
cottages within reasonable limits is 
the absence of unduly strict by-laws. 
Building regulations are in force at 
Burley and Hartfield, and at the 


CARTS ETC 


FIG. 39.—PLAN OF 
COTTAGE SHOWN  BE- 
LOW, AND OF OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 


A. H. Clough. 


FIG. 40.—CHALK-BUILT COTTAGE, COSTING £195. 
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latter have caused a good deal of unnecessary trouble. Mr. 
Clough finds that, when based on the Rural Model of the Local 


Government Board, they do not make 


for unnecessary extravagance 


struction. At Dibden 
no building by-laws are in 
force. 

The trouble which arose 
at Hartfield seems to have 
been due to the misunder- 
standing by the East Grin- 
stead District Council of their 
own by-laws. In 1910 they 
declined to pass a Mansard 
roof, such as appears in the six- 
roomed single cottage costing 
£190 (Fig 38), on the ground 
that the lower slope of the roof 
was a wall. After some 
months, however, Mr. Clough 
secured the intervention of the 
Local Government Board, and 
the plans of the cottage, in- 
clusive of the Mansard roof, 


in con- 
and Winterslow 
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FIG, 41.—PLAN OF OUTBUILD- 
INGS, SEE FIG. 43. 


FIG, 42.—SINGLE COTTAGE IN TIMBER AND STEEL-LATHING, 


COSTING £225. 


PLAN IS SAME AS FIG. 39, BUT A LITTLE LARGER. 
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A GROUP OF OUT-BUILDINGS. 
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were approved under protest. It is difficult to understand 
what reason there can be for objecting to Mansard roofs, as 
this form of construction has been common practice for centuries, 
though in France more than in England. The objection in this 
particular case seems the more unreasonable because the 
cottage is more than a quarter of a mile from any other build- 
ing. In this connection it may be said again that those who 
have the best interests of rural housing at heart do not object 
to by-laws on the Rural Model. Their complaint is against 
the adoption by district councils of the Urban Model by-laws, 
merely because some part of the district within the area of the 
council’s activities happens to be of an urban nature. 


FIG. 45.—PAIR OF COTTAGES WITH FOUR ROOMS ZACH. COST £225 
THE PAIR. FOR PLANS, ETC., SEE FIG. 44. 


What is really needed is more elasticity in by-laws with 
reference to the character of the district where they are applied. 
Where a council has under its control both urban and rural 
neighbourhoods, it is absurd that the rural folk should have 
to submit to stringent by-laws, however suitable they may 
be for their urban neighbours. To retum, however, to the 
economic aspect of Mr. Clough’s cottages. The variation in the 
price of bricks in different districts affects the cost of a cottage 
rather more than may be supposed. The cost of the 
bricks used in a cottage varies from one-tenth to one-seventh 
of the whole value of the building. Where there is a compara- 
tively small proportion of wall to roof, as in the case of those 
cottages with Mansard roofs, the brick cost would never be more 
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than one-eighth of the whole, and the type of cottage to be built, 
therefore, depends somewhat on this factor. The average price 
of bricks may be taken at 30s. per thousand, and a difference 
in cost of ros. per thousand would make a variation in the total 
cost of the building of 7 per cent. Bringing the whole question 
to the touchstone of the price per cubic foot, Mr. Clough’s 
cottages work out on an average at 44d., which is low, but not 
so low as to necessitate the 
work being finished in an 
unsatisfactory or slipshod 
way. We may pass now to 
consider some of the cottages 
illustrated. Two types of 
the single cottage with six 
rooms are shown, one with 
a Mansard roof and the 
other with walls carried up — 
higher and with an ordinary 
roof (Figs. 36 to 38). In 


FIG. 47.—PAIR OF FIVE-ROOMED COTTAGES COSTING £300. 


both a central kitchen is provided on the ground floor, with 
parlour and scullery on either side. The front door opens 
on to a small lobby, with doors to kitchen and parlour, and 
there is an outer door to the scullery. Upstairs there are 
three rooms, all with fireplaces, and all opening from a passage. 
In the block of two five-roomed cottages (Figs. 46 and 47) 
each cottage has on the ground floor a living-room, with 
scullery and one bedroom opening out of it, and upstairs two 
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bedrooms, not communicating. By keeping one bedroom 
on the ground floor it is possible to have a fireplace in 
each bedroom, and yet not to have more than one chimney- 
stack to each cottage. In the case of the block of four 
four-roomed cottages (shown in Figs. 52 and 53) the plan 


CROUND FLOOR PLAN 


FIG. 48.—PLANS OF PAIR OF SIX-ROOMED COTTAGES. 


FIG. 49.—PAIR, EACH WITH SIX ROOMS, INCLUDING SCULLERY, 
£380 THE PAIR. 


is very simple. Each cottage has a kitchen and scullery on the 
ground floor and two bedrooms upstairs, and it will be noticed 
that the provision of only four rooms instead of five per cottage 
brings the cost down to a low figure, viz., £132 I0s. per cottage. 
The provision of two bedrooms only is to be deprecated where 
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FIGS. 50 AND 51.—BLOCK OF THREE COTTAGES (TWO OF SIx 
ROOMS AND ONE OF FOUR ROOMS) COSTING {500 THE BLOCK, 
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there are children. The cheapest scheme which Mr. Clough has 
catried out is shown in Figs. 44 and 45, a pair of four-roomed 
cottages for £225. The block of four cottages shown in Figs. 
54. and 55 is unusual in its treatment, in that the two 
middle cottages do not go above the first floor and have only 
four rooms. Each of the end cottages has two rooms in the 
attic, one of which extends over one of the middle cottages. It 
will be noted that one 
ground-floor room in 
each of the end cot- 
tages is used as a 
shop. Lhescost ai 
this block was £700. 
From the first floor 
upwards it is built of 
timber and_ plastered 
on expanded metal. 
The roof is covered 
i 20 go ae with Bridgwater tiles. 
Ground floor on left, upper floor on right. In the case of the 


FIGS. 52 AND 53.—A BLOCK OF FOUR FOUR-ROOMED COTTAGES " 
COSTING £530. 


block of four cottages with the gable on the front (Figs. 56 
and 57), the two at the ends of the block have one 
ground-floor bedroom and two upstairs, and the two cottages 
in the middle of the block have only the two upstairs bed- 
rooms. In this case the four cottages worked out at an 
average of £150 each. 
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The chalk cottage illustrated in Figs. 39 and 40 cost £195, 
and contains six rooms and shed. This sum includes a 
builder’s profit of ro per cent. It is the home of a small holder, 
and there were provided in connection with it a barn, cowhouse, 
stable and cart-shed, also shown on the plan. The outbuildings 
cost £80, inclusive of builder’s profit. The other and similar 
cottage.shown in Fig. 42 was built in timber, steel-lathing 
and plaster. It is built on a similar plan, but is rather larger, 
and cost £225. In connection with it there was built the very 
interesting range of farm buildings, of which both photograph 
and plan are reproduced (Figs. 41 and 43). They cost £162, 
inclusive of builder’s profit, and provide accommodation for a 


FIG. 55.—-BLOCK OF FOUR AT BURLEY. TWO WITH SIX ROOMS, 
TWO WITH FOUR ROOMS. COST OF BLOCK £700. 


small holder working on a comparatively large scale. Mr. 
Clough’s success in cottage-building is the result of infinite 
attention to details, and of the elimination of everything which 
costs money without giving an adequate return in efficiency. 
He has kindly a'lowed me to print as an appendix to this 
chapter his standard specification. It should be valuable as 
the outcome of a peculiarly wide experience. 

While on the question of the subsidiary buildings for small 
holdings, it is' well to draw attention to those which are being 
supplied by the Staffordshire County Council. One type of 
plan and elevation designed for small holdings ranging from 
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thirty to fifty acres is illustrated in Fig. 58. The cost of the 
buildings only is £250; of drainage and roads, £30 to £40; 
of water supply, £20 to £70; and fencing, about £20. These 
figures are rather high, but no doubt the building is very sub- 
stantially done. A county council cannot afford to risk the capital 
value of buildings when it has to be responsible for the repay- 
ment of the loan that provides them. It is natural enough 
that the council should make sure that the buildings will last 
at least during the currency of the loan. 

Another and smaller Staffordshire scheme of outbuildings 
is illustrated by Fig. 59, and was erected at Aston Hall on a 
thirteen-acre holding. The cost of the building, yards, fences, 
drains and water supply, was £157, and the cottage connected 
therewith, which is of five rooms with a dairy (opening from the 
scullery), cost £153. It is doubtful whether it is desirable for 
a dairy to form part of the cottage and open out of the scullery, 
as there is a risk of contamination of milk as a result of house- 
hold processes. In the dairy holdings of the Staffordshire 
County Council it is found that a complete homestead for from 
eight to twenty acres costs from £300 to £450; for twenty-five 
to thirty-five acres, £500 to £650; and for forty to fifty acres, 
£700 to £800. The demand for holdings with house and out- 
buildings increases. In 1908 30 per cent. only of the selected 
applicants asked for them ; in 1909, 40 per cent. ; and in IgI0, 
So per cent. J am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. John 
Hotchkiss, Estate Agent for the Staffordshire Council, for 
permission to reproduce these facts and illustrations. 

Before passing to a new chapter with illustrations of cottages 
of a larger type suitable for people of larger means, it will be 
well to sum up the conclusions to be derived from such inex- 
pensive cottages as Mr. Clough and others have created. To 
worship blindly at the shrine of the {150 cottage is to court 
disaster. It can be done in some parts of the country, where 
materials are cheap and building by-laws reasonable or non- 
existent. It cannot be done in other districts if the work is to 
be durable enough to keep the landlord free both from irritating 
complaints and from continual repairs which eat up rents. 
Moreover, cost is very largely a question of accommodation, 
and the question is bound up not only with the number of rooms, 
but also with their size. Though the cost of the estate cottage 
is higher even at {150 than landowners think economically 
satisfactory, it is certain that a right solution of the difficulty 
cannot be found in cutting down accommodation to an un- 
hygienic minimum. At the beginning of the last century land- 
owners were content to provide for their labourers incredibly 
bad homes. In 1805 one Joseph Gandy, an architect sufficiently 
distinguished in his day to become an Associate of the Royal 
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FIG. 59. 
COST, £157. (John Hotchkiss.) 


A COMPARISON WITH THE PAST. Ba) 


Academy, published a volume of designs called The Rural 
Architect, and this book illuminates the ideas of his day. A 
gardener’s cottage is illustrated estimated to cost £90, and 
containing two rooms only, a kitchen-living-room, oft. gin. by 
r4ft., and a bedroom oft. gin. by 8ft., both only ft. high. A 
double cottage for a labourer, who also was to work indoors 
(presumably at some rural handicraft, like basket-making) 
contains a kitchen roft. 3in. by 13ft., a workroom 1 3ft. by r6ft., 
and a bedroom 8ft. by 16ft., and was estimated to cost £150, 
the rooms being oft. high. 

If we compare these roughly with one of Mr. Clough’s 
cottages on the basis of superficial area of rooms provided, we 
find that Gandy, despite his distinctions, provided only about 
470 superficial feet of floor space for £150, whereas Mr. Clough 
provides about 670 superficial feet at the same cost. The 
advocate of “ the good old times ’’ and all that was done in them 
cannot therefore say that modern architectural skill has fallen 
behind that of our forefathers, and it is a fortunate thing in the 
interests of a general decency of life that nobody now proposes 
to build cottages with a single bedroom to take the labourer 
and his family. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IY. 


MR. A. H. CLOUGH’S STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR 
COTTAGE BUILDING. 


Works required to be done and materials to be used in building a pair 
of cottages. 

Excavate trenches for foundations. 

Remove top soil from under all floors. 

The concrete to be composed of one part Portland cement 
and five parts clean, sharp gravel and sand. 

The mortar to consist of one part stone lime and three parts 
clean, sharp sand. That used for plaster to be well mixed with 
good long cow hair. 

Fill in trenches with concrete, level and ram. 

Spread a layer of concrete under all floors 4in. thick and level. 

Build the footings—bottom course 18in. wide and second 
course 134in. ; 

Build up the external walls in two thicknesses of half bricks 
with a 2in. cavity, the two skins being tied together with good 
galvanised wall ties, using three to every yard super. é 

Form damp-course to all wails of slate and cement, including 
sleeper walls to floors. 
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Turn arches over fireplace openings on wrought-iron 
chimney bars. 

Turn rough relieving arches over all window and door open- 
ings of two rings of half-bricks, on 4in. by 3in. lintels internally 
and on frames externally. 

Build in all frames as work proceeds 

Build brick coppers in position shown, and form flues. 

All flues te be gin. by gin., and parge and core same. Build 
chimney caps as shown, and put 24in. earthenware pots set in 
cement. 

Bed all frames and plates. 

Set all stoves. 

Finish the floor of E.C. and scullery in trowelled cement, 
also top of coppers and around kitchen fireplace and all hearths. 

Build in gin. by 3in. air-bricks to all wood floors on ground 
floors, 

Cover the roof with No. 9 Bridgwater tiles. 

Finish the ridge and hips with half-round ridge and hip 
tiles, bedded in lime and hair-mortar. 

The timber for carcassing to be of English fir of the following 
scantlings: Plates and purlins, 4in. by 3in.; rafters and ceiling 
joists, 4in. by 2in.; ridge, 7in. by 1fin.; and hips, Sin. by 2in. 

The first-floor joists to be all English fir and 8in. by 2in., 
and trimmers 8in. by 3in., with rows of herring-bone strutting 
in centre of each floor. 

The ground floor to be 4in. by 2in. on 4in. by 2in. bond. 

The stud partitions to be framed with gin. by 3in. heads 
and sills and braces, and qin. by 2in. intermediates. 

Cover the floor with rin. yellow deal battens, and put around 
all rooms 44in. by #in. square skirtings. 

Cover the rafters with Redland roof felt and r}in. by jin. 
battens. 

Cover the lean-to shed roof with fin. rough fir boarding. 

All window and door frames to be 4in. by 3in. solid rebated, 
with rgin. rebated and moulded lights. Those made to open 
to be fitted with black stays and fasteners, and hung on pairs 
of 2hin. butts. 

All window linings to be }in. tongued, and window boards 
I}in. tongued. All door linings to be rin. with din. stops. 

All internal doors to be rdin., four-panel. 

The front and back doors to be r#ia. framed, ledged and braced. 

The shed doors to be rin. ledged. The latter to be hung with 
i4in. X garnets, and the former with 4in. butts, and fitted with 
5in, rim locks and brass furniture. The shed doors with Norfolk 
latches and 6in. barrel bolts. 

Form E.C.’s as shown on plan, with rin. seat and dished 
man-hole, and supply galvanised sanitary buckets. 

Put around all window and door frames 2in. by 3in. moulded 
architraves. 

Form dormers in roof, and cover with rin. rough boarding, 


and 2in. deal rolls for lead. Put jin. matched linings to same 
internally, : 
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Construct staircases with rin. treads, #in. risers and Tin, 
strings, and form matchboard partitions around same of fin. 
stuff, well fixed top and bottom and with 7in. by rin. centre- 
rail in addition on bedroom floors. 

Put 6in. by jin. wrought eaves boards to all eaves. 

Provide rin. copper tops in deal. 

Put wrought-iron hip hooks to all hips. 

Note.—All joiner’s work to be foreign deal, and all external 
door sills to be 4in. by 3in. English oak, 

All window sills to be 7in. by 3in. deal. 

Back doors to be rin. ledged. 

Plasterer Render and set all brick walls internally and lath with fir 
laths, plaster and set all ceilings, stud partitions, ashlaring, ete. 

Plumber and Put 4lb. lead flashings around all chimney stacks. 

Glazier Put 4lb. lead aprons under all dormer sills of roin. girth 
and neatly dress over tiles. 

Cover the flats and cheeks of dormers with 4lb. lead. 

Put zine trays over all window and door frames on ground 
floor. 

Glaze the windows with 1r50z. sheet glass, well puttied and 
back-puttied. 


Founder and Provide and fix 4}in. O.G. eaves gutters, screwed to eaves 
Smith boards, with all requisite stopped ends and outlets and external 
angles. 


Provide and fix to walls 2}in. diameter rain-pipes, with ears 
cast on shoes at feet and swan necks to outlets. 

Cover the roof of lean-to sheds with galvanised iron sheets, 
fixed to boarding already described. 

Provide for each living-room a Belle portable range with 
set of tools complete. 

Provide and set in each bedroom a 24in, mantel register. 

Painter Properly prepare and stop, prime and paint all wood and 

ironwork usually painted four coats in good oils. 

Clean all floors and windows, and leave all perfect at 
completion. 


CHAPTER VV. 
COTTAGES FOR ESTATE SERVANTS. 


For Gardeners and Chauffeurs—Cottage Combined with Garden- 
House—Cottage with Estate Office. 


Ir seems desirable to devote a few pages to considering cottages 
intended especially for the accommodation of estate servants. 
The cottage with roof of Mansard type designed by Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis as a gardener’s lodge at Foxcombe Hill, near 
Oxford, was planned to fit a triangular site near the entrance 
gates. It was so disposed that the main house and its garden 
to the north-west should be overlooked as little as might be 
from the frequented windows of the cottage. This involved 


C. Williams-Ellis. 
FIG. 60.—GARDENER’S LODGE. 
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an irregularity of plan, 
which usually makes for 
additional cost ; but no 
more than £265 
Wears eS) pie mt 
which represents 
only a fraction 
over 4d. in cost 
per cubic foot. 2 

This economy a 5 , pe eae 
was made +++ : ae, 
possible by C. Williams-Ellis. 
putting the bed- FIG. 61.—AT FOXCOMBE HILL. 

rooms wholly in 

the roof, and the joists of the upper floor project under the 
eaves to form a dentil course to the gutter which does duty 


C. Williams-Ellis. 
FIG. 62;—-AT FOXCOMBE HILL. 
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FIGS. 63 AND 64.—AT BOURNE END. Forsyth and Maule. 


as an embryo cornice. With roof-rooms of this sort it is 
necessary to guard against extremes of temperature; but as 
the tiles are laid or felted boarding and an -insulating air-gap 
is provided, they are comfortable in summer and winter. 

The cottage at Bourne End, designed by Messrs. Forsyth 
and Maule, was built in connection with a week-end home, for 
the gardener, and an extra bedroom is provided on the ground 
floor for a chauffeur. The arrangement of the first-floor rooms, 
with its ingenious 
avoidance of waste 
space in landing or 
passage, determined the 
plan downstairs, which 
is convenient, except 
that the placing of the 
I..C. facing the entrance to the 
living-room is hardly fortunate. 
A good point is the inclusion 
of a toolhouse within the main 
walls. Itisa thoroughly attrac- 

Siy R. Lorimer,  ‘tVe “cottage; Avithiasetour 
FIG. 65.—SINGLE-STOREY chimney, and throughout of 
COTTAGE. brick rough-cast, except at the 
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Sir Robert Lorimer. 


A SINGLE-STOREY CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 


FIG. 66. 
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base, and above the first-floor level 
tile hung. The cost was distinctly 
low—f215—at the rate of 5d. a 
cubic foot. 

The chauffeur’s cottage designed 
by Sir Robert Lorimer (Figs. 65 and 
66) is unusual in so far as it is of 
one storey only. It is a good example 
of its type, which is practical where 
two bedrooms only are required. If, 
as is usually the case, it is desired to 
provide accommodation for a larger 
family, it is more economical to pro- 
vide the extra rooms on an upper 
floor. The cost cannot be given, 
because the cottage came into the 
main contract for the building of 
Hill of Tarvit. 

Ascaush Chapman. The example shown in Figs. 67 
FIG. 67. and 68 was built for estate servants—a 
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Ascough Chapman. 
FIG. 68,—-FOUR-ROOMED STONE COTTAGE. 
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H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 
TIG. fOr GOLDINGS. 


middle-aged couple—and in stone to accord with the main 
house which it adjoins. It is unusual in having only one 
external door; but its architect, Mr. Ascough Chapman, 
attaches importance to this arrangement because of the 
freedom from draughts thereby ensured. It may be noted, 
however, that a second external door is generally necessary 
to give access to an adjoining E.C. under the same roof, 
which itself is fitted with an external door. In this case, how- 
ever, the_E.C. is altogether separate, and the provision of one 


H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 
FIG. 71.—ENTRANCE FRONT, GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
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outer door 
only is there- 
by made prac- 
ticable. The 
cost was £250, 
a considerable 
Saulinn se@se  e) 
four - roomed 
cottage, an 
illustration of 
the costliness 
of stone build- 
ings as com- 
pared with 
brick. The 
same cottage 
could be built 
in brick for 
not more than 
£175. 

Not least of 
the problems 
which face 
the designer 
of cottages for 
estate ser- 


vants 1S the H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 
right placing FIG. 72.—AT,GOLDINGS : RECESS ON GARDEN 
of them with FRONT. 


relation-te 
the architec- 
tural scheme 
of the main 
house and 
8 te Tiss 
There is there- 
fore a good 
deal to be learnt from 
the cottage which Mr. 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 
has added at Goldings, 
near the great house 
designed by the late 
Geotge Devey..A 
BY Debutvens. feature to which at tention 
‘ may be drawn is the skill 
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with which he has made it serve not only its primary use as a 
cottage, but also a decorative one as an ornamental feature of 
the garden. The illustration on page 63 shows that the building 
has been set on the line of a garden wall, and that to its western 
front, with its open parapet, has been given a definitely 
Elizabethan character which recalls the brick garden-houses of 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The middle of this 
elevation has been treated as a large niche with steps leading 
up to a seat. There are only two very small windows on the 
ground-level, one for the pantry and the other for the kitchen, 
the chief lighting of the kitchen being by a window on the south 
side. There is therefore nothing which militates against the 
use of the recess as a place where one may rest in the course of 
a walk round the extensive gardens of Goldings. Though this 
front is conceived on somewhat stately lines to fit it as a 
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decorative adjunct to the garden, the east side relapses, and 
very properly, into a more ordinary cottage manner. (Fig. 71.) 

Very delightful in the treatment of its masonry and grey 
pantiled roof is the cottage at Grey Walls, Gullane, designed by 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens. In such a building, which has a definite 
relationship with the main house, and can be seen from it, 
economic considerations do not press, but it is well to emphasise 
that building in stone is almost invariably more costly than 
in brick. (Figs. 73 to 75.) 

The plans and photograph shown in Figs. 76 and 77 are in- 
structive, as showing an uncommon type of cottage, where to the 
usual rooms is added the unusual accommodation of anoffice. This 
is a town example, but the same general arrangement is equally 
applicable to the country. A farm bailiff, or other minor official 
connected with the management of a big estate, is often charged 
with the care of papers, samples, etc., and needs a place other 
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than his own 
parlour where 
writing can be 
done, and 
where the 
owner may 
meet him and 
ie Beal Siewert 
estate  busi- 
ness. The 
cottage under 
consideration 
was designed 
by Mr. Arthur 
T. Bolton,who 
has given a 
separate en- 
trance to the 
office and has 
Cw Ge Opie 
altogether 
ie OMe te hae 
living - rooms 
of the house. 
The occupier 
at the same 
time benefits 
by the addi- 
tional bed- 
room space 
afforded on 
the first floor 
over the office. 
It is one of 
the problems 
of cottage- 
planning that 
more space is 
often wanted 
on the first 
floor than on 
the ground 
floor,andsome 
designers get 
over this diffi- 


Arthur Bolton, 
FIG. Fi 5s TOWN COTTAGE. 


culty by providing a bedroom downstairs. In the case of the 
cottage under consideration, however, the problem solved itself, 


CHAPTER = Vie 


THE £400 COTTAGE. 


Various Examples, Some Showing Kitchen Used as Living-room, 
and Some with Two Sitting-rooms in Addition to Kitchen. 


THE cottage costing {£400 falls into a category demanding 
separate consideration. If we assume that it stands on a 


C. M. Crickmer. 
FIG, 78.—FIRST PRIZE DESIGN AT GIDEA PARK. 
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quarter of an acre costing about 
£100, the rent, based on 6 per 
cent. return on the capital ex- 
penditure, works out at about 
12s. a week, a figure to which 
many clerks and the better-paid 
artisans are accustomed. The 
cottages built at Gidea Park in 
one class of the recent competi- 
tion were to cost £375, including 
builder’s profit and architect’s 
fees. If £25 more be allowed to 
cover recent rises in building 
costs, though that is perhaps too 
moderate an extra, the cottages 
now illustrated may be taken as 
fair examples of how far the money 
will go. Some of them show the 
attempt to squeeze in two sit- 
ting-rooms in addition to the 
kitchen, while others show the 
designer frankly accepting the 
kitchen as one living-room, with 

the provision, in ad- 

dition, of a scullery 


ba 
eg ene is ro 30 Fz and another sitting- 
C. M. Crickmer. oom “pure “and 


simple. The first prize was 
secured by Mr. Crickmer with a 
cottage not only reasonable in plan, but distinctive in eleva- 
tion. The living-room is very large, covering about the same 
space as the kitchen and scullery together. There is a covered 
space by the side door which serves to hide the untidinesses 
which are more or less inevitable near the scullery and coal- 
house, and this is a distinctly good feature. A door leads from 
the living-room to the garden front, and the garden itself is 
made the more private by reason of the trades entrance being 
at the side. Upstairs there are three good bedrooms, a bath- 
room, boxroom and linen-room. With regard to the exterior, 
considerable character is given by a tall gabled projection which 
lights the stairs. The winner of the second prize was Mr. 
Herbert A. Welch. Whereas cooking is done in the kitchen 
of the first-prize cottage, and the living-room is the largest 
in the house, Mr. Welch contemplated that the family would 
prefer the greatest space being devoted to what he calls on the 
plan the “ living-kitchen,” next which is an excellent scullery. 
Opening from the latter and set under the stairs is a very useful 


FIG. 79.—PLAN. 
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H. A. Welch. 
FIGS. 80 AND 8I.—PLANS AND ENTRANCE FRONT, 
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feature—a store for bicycles; while the sitting-room has 
windows on two sides and a glazed door to the garden. 
Upstairs there are three bedrooms. In connection with this 
it may be noted that in practically every cottage built at Gidea 
Park there has been provided in the bathroom a wash-basin 
with hot and cold tap. This is a very important thing in a 
cottage, because there is no reason why part at least of the 
family should not use the bathroom as a dressing-room, and so 
save the labour of filling separate jugs in the bedrooms. The 
outside of this cottage is simple and satisfactory, the brick 
walls having 
pee n-lhim e- 
whited, with- 
out’ first re- 
celving any 
coat of rough- 
cast. 
Though 
Nea OP erie y: 
Houfton of 
Chesterfield 
did not suc- 
ceed. mm. “ re- 
peating his 
success at the 
Letchworth 
E x hibition, 
where his cot- 
tage won the 
first prize, the 
accompany- 
ing photo- 
graph shows 
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TIGS. 82 AND 83.—ENTRANCE FRONT AND PLANS. 
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Lionel Crane. 
FIGs. 84 AND 85.—PLANS AND ENTRANCE CORNER. 


that he designed for Gidea Park a very simple and reasonable 
cottage of red brick banded with grey bricks and covered with 
dark hand-made tiles. The kitchen is used as a living-room, and 
there is a good working scullery. A feature has been made 
of cross lighting and ventilation in the parlour and two chief 
bedrooms. (Figs. 82 and 83. 

In Mr. Lionel Crane’s cottage the planning is very practical, 
and the range is in the living-room instead of in the scullery. 
The outside is treated quite simply in plain red brick and red 
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A. P. Starkey. 
FIG. 88.—PLANS. 


tile. It is doubtful, however, whether it is wise, where only 
one w.c. is provided, to have it witha door to the outside air. 
This arrangement is well enough when there is also an upstairs 
w.c., but without one, unsatisfactory, especially for an invalid, 

‘Mr. A. P. Starkey’s cottage is devised to give the maximum 
amount of living space on the ground floor. In some of the 
other cottages of this type the kitchen range has been put in 
one of the living-rooms, but in this case it is fixed in the scullery, 
which thus becomes in practice a working kitchen. There is 


Aner. Starkey, 


FIG. 89.—THE LIVING ROOM. 
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Harold Falkner. 
FIG. 9Q2.—A COTTAGE COSTING £315- 


- FIRST FI@R: PIAN: GROUND FLOR PLAN 
Harold Falkner. 
FIG, 93.—-PLANS. 


living-room and parlour fold back, and thus enable the 
two to be thrown into one room on occasion. The general 
treatment of the ground floor is distinctly attractive, and 
exhibits the influence of Mr. Baillie Scott. Perhaps, however, 
it is the exterior which is most unusual in its character. On the 
street front, which faces a little north of east (Fig. 87), there are 
no windows on the ground-floor level, a feature which adds con- 
siderably to the privacy of the house. This is an idea very 
commonly employed in Mahomedan countries; but there is 
no reason why it should not have its application on an English 
roadside, where it is equally desirable that the passer-by should 
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FIG, 94.—MARBURY COTTAGE, COSTING £420. 
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FIG. 95.—PLANS OF MARBURY COTTAGE, 


not pry into the occupations of the family. The building 
has a comparatively ripe air by reason of the employment of 
old tiles, while the stout proportions of the chimneys and tlie 
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general simplicity of the grouping make it a very satisfactory 
little place. The total cost of the cottage, including drains, 
fencing, gates, terrace paths and paving, was £400, which is 
63d. a cubic foot inclusive. 

Mr. Arthur H. Moore has proceeded on more ordinary 
lines in the design of his cottage, which has many good points. 
The staircase and the store at one end of the living-room cut 
the latter off from the sitting-room ; and here again cooking 
has been banished to a small kitchen, which also serves the 
purposes of scullery. The three bedrooms upstairs are well 
planned. (Figs. go and 91.) 

Practically in the same category as these cottages, but on 
more economical lines, is one designed by Mr. Harold Falkner, 
and built in Hampshire for £315, inclusive of drainage and water 
supply. It shows a good type of plan suitable for an average 
married couple of very limited means who keep a servant. It 
is worthy of attention as illustrating an ingenious and 
economical arrangement of rooms, especially on the bedroom 
floor. For people who pride themselves on the simple life, the 
plan could be further simplified by throwing the ground-floor 
passage into the living-room ; but this would be at the cost of 
privacy. Despite the low cost of this six-roomed cottage, the 
fittings are not only serviceable but of pleasant appearance. 
(Figs. 92 and 93.) 

Rather over the £400 mark than under it, Marbury Cottage, 
designed by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, is a successful little 
building. There is a little sitting-hall and a parlour in addition 
to the kitchen and its offices, which are provided on an ample 
scale for the size of the place. Though the bedrooms are small, 
there are four of them, and the contract price was only £420, 
which meant 6d. a cubic foot. The treatment is simple and 
pleasant, and as an open outlook was permanently assured only 
to the back and front, no windows were provided in the end 
gables. (Figs. 94 and 95.) 


CHAPTER. VII. 
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The Lessons of Gidea Park—Various Types of Plan—Notes on 
Slating—Some Welsh Examples—Use of Old Materials— 
Rockyfield. 


Tue circle of readers interested in the cottage costing about 
£500 is wide, because it includes people of small means who 
want an inexpensive permanent home, and also those town- 
dwellers of larger income who dream of a week-end cottage in 
the country or by the sea. For £500 it should be just possible, 
given reasonably cheap building materials, to provide two 
small sitting-rooms, four bedrooms, kitchen and offices. The 
possibilities of this type of house were admirably explored at 
the Gidea Park Housing Exhibition. A study of some of the 
more successful £500 cottages there built is the more helpful 
because this limit of cost was closely adhered to by the 


Geoffry. Lucas 


FIG. 96.—GARDEN FRONT. 
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competing designers, and because it in luded in nearly every case 
the builder’s profit and the architect’s fees. Once more it 
must be said, however, that building prices are rising, 
an adversec citumstance which must be borne in mind 
when considering the figures given. 

Mr. Geoffry Lucas has been a successful designer of cottages 
and small houses at the Letchworth Garden City, at the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb and elsewhere, and the house built at Gidea 
Park from his plans won the first prize in the exhibition. Its 
planning may be taken as the result of accumulated experience. 
The walls are 
of simple 
whitewashed 
brick, and the 
roof is of red 
tiles, The 
arrangement 
of the rooms 
is admirable 
in its sim- 
plicity, for the 
whoije house is 
contained 
within four 
square walls 
with om 
any attached 
o ut buildings, 
tire ities 
pavilions 
at the back 
are tool-shed 
and summer- 
house, which 
FIG, 97.—ENTRANCE FRONT. add much to 
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FIG. 98.—PLANS. 
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the privacy of the garden by screening it from adjoining houses. 
We enter a small hall, from which there open the two sitting- 
rooms. The staircase is not only wide and easy-going, but 
screened from view of the front door, which is all to the good. 
The kitchen and scullery are spacious for the size of the house, 
and compactly arranged. On the first floor are three good 
bedrooms, all big enough to take double beds, a bathroom 
with lavatory basin, and a large warmed linen cupboard. On the 
attic floor is a large bedroom with a fireplace and a roomy 
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store for boxes. The contract price of the house was £462, 
which represents 53d. a cubic foot. (Figs. 96—98.) 

The house designed by Mr. R. T. Longden shows his desire 
to give to the elevation those bold and simple characteristics 
which we associate with the cottages of the seventeenth century. 
This has been successfully done without importing into the plan 
any of those haphazard quaintnesses which designers seme- 
times think are essential to this type of house. Through the 
porch we enter a hall, distinctly spacious for the size of the 
house ; indeed, a captious critic might complain that a smaller 
hall would be as useful and allow more space in the sitting- 
rooms. The staircase is shielded from the door. The sitting- 
room is to the right of the hall, the dining-room and kitchen 
to the left. All four bedrooms are on the first floor, grouped 


round the central landing, and there is also adequate box 
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Y Curtis Green. 


FIG, LO?2——PLANS. 


storage. The general treatment of the rooms is made to accord 
with the external architecture by the use of open beams and 
rafters, and by the rather rough finish to the plastering of 
the walls, while all the woodwork is stained and wax-polished. 
The bricks and tiles used for walls and roof are of mingled 
colours, happily chosen and casually mixed. 

The house designed by Mr. Curtis Green stands on a corner 
site, and exhibits rather more variety of treatment than the 
last two described in that it is partly of red brick and partly 
rough-cast ; but the latter has been well managed, and an 
added touch of interest is given by a moderate. use of a wavy 
outline tooled on the plaster. The projecting bay window, 
bracketed out on corbels, built of tiles, is a good feature from 
the point of view of accommodation. Here again may be 
noted the commendable arrangement of keeping the whole 
accommodation within four walls without outbuildings. The 
kitchen and scullery are very practically arranged with 
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Forbes and Tate. 
FIGS. 103 AND I104.—EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR. 


reference to the dining-room. The cost was £475, representing 
6d. a cubic foot. 

The house designed by Messrs. Forbes and Tate is distinctly 
good, and has a quite impressive appearance when its cost is 
considered. The contract price was £460, which works out at 
63d. a cubic foot. The dining-room and living-room are in 
effect one apartment, as there are no doors between. This 
arrangement makes possible the pretty vista which appears 


Forbes and Tate. 
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in the photograph ; but it is doubtful whether it is a very 
practical arrangement. 

A word must be said as to the clever treatment of the walls 
internally. Instead of being plastered, they have been covered 
with a rough paperhanger’s canvas, which is stuck firmly to 
the wall and shows the outlines of the brick joints. The finish 
is a coat of distemper. All the woodwork has been stained 
a very pleasant grey. Interesting features of the exterior 
are the porch, which is covered by the main roof, the shape of the 
chimneys and the brick mullions of the windows. There has 
been an evident desire to reduce the cost of upkeep. The 
casements are of steel, the. front door is of oak, and, 
indeed, the only part of the outside that needs painting is the 
back door. 

Into the house illustrated in Figs. 1o6—z08, Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis has imported a flavour of design which more 
usually belongs to buildings larger in scale. The plan is a plain 
rectangle, and the front elevation is strictly symmetrical. A 
good feature is that one of the four bedrooms has an adjoining 
dressing-room, which can be used as a fifth bedroom. The 
ground floor plan is satisfactory. The dining-room has a bay 
opening out at one corner, and on the other side of it are folding 
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Clough Williams-Ellis. 
FIG. IO06.—PLAN. 
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Clough Williams-Ellis. 
FIG. I107.—AN INTERIOR, 
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doors to the drawing-room. The service hatch to the kitchen 
is ordinarily a doubtful feature, because it means that practically 
everything 
said at the 
dinner - table 
can beheard in 
the kitchen ; 
but in this 
case there is 
a special air- 
lock arrange- 
ment devised 
by the archi- 
tect; which 
should over- 
come “thre 
usual objec- 
tions of the 
ERs! t Ot 
Se 070 Kel ng 
smells. It is 
a good point 
that all the 
plumbing 
should be con- 
centrated in 
one corner 
of the house 
which makes 
for cheapness 
in first cost 
and mainte- 
nance. -Ex- 
ternally, the 
slopes of the 
COG Caee 
covered with 
pantiles, and 
there is a flat 


deck in the 

middle. The = ‘ 
design would *GROUND-FLOOPR. FIRST- FLOOR. 
be more suc- C. Quaife May. 
cessful in a FIGS. 109 AND IIo. 


house O18 é 
about twice the cubic capacity, but it shows thought and a 


fresh outlook on the problems involved. The cost of the 
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building was £450, exclusive of fencing and drainage connections, 
which works out at 5}d. a cubic foot. 

There is an air of individuality about the house built to 
the designs of Mr. C. Quaife May (Figs. 10g and 110), and its 
plan is the more interesting because there has been a successful 
attempt to provide a garden porch, which is in effect a tiny 
loggia opening out of the sitting-room. Though the plan is a 
little broken up and is a little lacking in simplicity, it has distinct 
merits. The windows are ample in size and well proportioned, 
but would have been better if the sills had been rather nearer 


Plan on nexi page. 
FIG. III.—BY ERNEST WILLMOTT. 


the floors. The cost was £462, which represents about 54d. a 
cubic foot, and does not include garden work. ? 

Figs. 111 and 112 show an interesting house designed by Mr. 
Ernest Willmott, which cost £472 (6d. a cubic foot). He has 
aimed at making one sitting-room and one bedroom distinctly 
large, the former being eleven feet by eighteen feet. There is 
a serving hatch provided between the dining-room and kitchen 
ingeniously placed so that when it is open one cannot look from 
one room to the other; and this, to some extent, does away 
with the objections generally and justly made against what 
is in itself a convenient thing. 


fHE. USE OF WELSH SLATES. gt 


In the house designed by Mr. Herbert A. Welch (Figs. 113 and 
114) no attempt has been made to reproduce what may be called 
the “ cottage feeling.” It is well planned, but if, as seems likely, 
it is proposed to have meals in the living-room rather than 
in the parlour, it is, perhaps, not altogether convenient to 
have it separated from the kitchen by the hall. The 
exterior is well treated, and a pleasant feature is made 
of the big chimney. The cost was £500, which works out at 
6d. a cubic foot. 

It will be noted that the variation in total cost and in cost 
per cubic foot of the cottages so far illustrated in this chapter 
is small. This is, to some extent, explained by the rules of the 
competition under which they were built, but still more by the 
fact that all are in the same locality, and, consequently, the 
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costs of materials, labour and carriage were practically the same 
for all. 

There is a particular interest attaching to the Welsh cottages 
designed by Mr. Herbert North, for it must be admitted that 
domestic architecture in the “ Celtic fringes” has failed to 
develop as quickly or as well as in England. In North Wales 
it has certainly remained at a low ebb, and Mr. North’s work 
is the more welcome because it sets a standard of what 1s feasible 
on a beautiful coast too long blemished by unsightly dwellings. 
Abusive things have often been written, and with justice, 
about the blots which roofs of purple Welsh slates make on so 
many English landscapes. One had come to think, in fact, 
that there is something intrinsically evil about them, and that 
they should be for ever ruled out of the catalogue of building 
materials. This was due to three things—the unpleasant 
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Herbert A. Weich. 
FIG. I113.—PLANS. 


Herbert A. Welch, 


FIG. II4.—COTTAGE BY HERBERT A. WELCH. 


colour effect of a purple crown to red-brick walls, the meagre 
surface regularity of the slates and, perhaps most of all, their 
association with cheap and ill-designed dwellings. Emphasis 
cannot be laid too strongly on the importance of 
building with the materials at hand in the manner. tra- 
ditional in each locality. It is doubtful whether any greater 
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justification may be found for this position than the 
seemliness of the common Welsh slate when used in Wales. 

The success of the cottages built by Mr. North at Llanfair- 
fechan is due mainly to his careful study of the factors which 
make the charm of the old cottages of Snowdonia. The 
elements of design were extremely siinple to the point of baldness, 
but the instinct of the builders was essentially right. 
In that country of torrent and craggy upland, solitary 
and large, the engaging qualities of English rural architecture, 
the varied textures and colours of brick, tile and 

w eather-boarding 
dappled with 
1025470 10 20 SOFEET Lich ai eee 
have been hope- 
lessly defeated. 
In such surround- 
ings architecture 
needs to be ina 
minor key, to 
recognise its 
limitations and 
take its place 
modestly. 
The cottages 
: now _ illustrated 
eee eee ae ors fulfil these con- 
FIG. I16.—PLAN OF WHYLOME. ditions. The 
local materials 
have a certain dourness, grey stone and purple slate, 
and their hard surfaces are very slow to take on an 
air of maturity. The greyness of the stone, however, 
is generally covered in house walls by a coat of whitewash, 
and the purple roofs look well above it. Even purple, however, 
is avoidable, if you will. Some old quarries have lately 
been re-opened which yield slates of greenish grey shot 
with yellow stains. Mr. North is careful not to have them 
cut thin and smooth, or chosen because of their even- 
ness of colour, but thick and rough and mixed in_ tint, 
so that the light may make some play and change upon their 
surface. 

Turning now to the pictures, we begin with Whylome 
(Figs. 115 and 116), a cottage of admirably simple plan. The 
doors from hall to dining and drawing rooms are both in double 
leaves, and throw almost the whole ground floor into 
a single room. As will be seen in the picture of the 
hall (page 95), Mr. North clings closely to Gothic 
traditions. Bolnhurst (see page 98) groups very attractively, 
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A. L. North. 
FIG. II9.—INTERIOR AT GORSEFIELD. 


with its slating 
SWeEpDt= -U0 ay 
pleasant curve 
over the dormer 
window. The 
pair of cottages 
on the shore, 
Lalier sand 
Gorsefield (Figs. 
1r8—120) are 
like Whylome 
in having their 
chief _ sitting- 
rooms treated as 
a single suite 
with folding 
doors, but they 
aré: a’ little 
larger, and a 
study is provided 
at: the: back. 
The view of the 
interior at 
Gorsefield shows 
not only the 
Spaciousness 
secured by the 
big folding 
doors, which 
yield at will a 
room thirty feet 
in length, but 
the charming 
effect of simple 
stencilling on the 
ceiling beams. 
In the distance 
we notice on a 
table the ever- 
welcome little 
bronze Nar- 
cissus. Extern- 
ally the cottages 
are simply 
designed, with 
long roofs which 
Serve tinea 
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FIG. I21,.—PLAN OF BOLN- 
HURST. 


practical purpose in throwing 
off the blustering sea breezes. 
Despite the character which 
marks these cottages and 
separates them from the usual 
buildings of North Wales, the 
virtue of economy has not been 
neglected. They serve, in fact, 
to show that it costs no more 
to impart the right feeling to 
domestic architecture than to 
leave: it in the old slough of 
ugliness and pretence. Boln- 
hurst cost £404 and Whylome 
£475. These two were stone 
built. 

The pair of cottages on the 
sea front (Figs. 118—z20) had 


an unsatisfactory subsoil of nothing more than mud, and a 
concrete raft had to be laid over the whole site to ensure structural 
safety and freedom from damp. In order to reduce the weight, 


H. L. North. 
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Unsworth, Son and Triggs. 


A COTTAGE AT PETERSFIELD, BUILT OF OLD MATERIALS. 


FIG, 123. 
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brick was employed for the walls instead of stone, and the pair 
cost {g10. Translated into the convenient standard of cost 
per cubic foot, all the cottages varied from 64d. to 7d., the 
extra halfpenny representing the difference between sites which 
are near or far from railway station and stone quarry. 

The cottage shown in Figs. 123 and 124 can hardly be 
regarded as a normal type. It was built almost wholly from 
the very admirable materials, including the oak for the half- 
timber work, which already existed on the site in the form 
of the wreckage of an older house. 

It was designed by Messrs. Unsworth, Son and Triggs, 
and cost, without the materials, exactly £300. If, however, 
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FIG. I124.—COTTAGE AT PETERSFIELD. 


it were taken that the cube foot cost of the cottage of this 
type would be 8d., which seems reasonable, the total building 
value of it must be put down at about £560, though in some 
neighbourhoods it could no doubt be done for about £530. 
Among the cottage designers who cling tenaciously to the 
old traditions of building, and have indeed done much to give 
them a new Jife, none has shown a more convincing art than 
Mr. Ernest Gimson. Rockyfield (Figs. 125 to 131) is in Charn- 
wood Forest, Leicestershire. The roof is covered with Swithland 
slates saved from demolished buildings. Indeed, had none been 
available from such a source, some slate foreign to the district 
must have been used, for the old local quarries are no longer 
worked, more’s the pity. Rough in texture and rich in colour, 
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FIG, 125.—ROCKYFIELD, CHARNWOOD FOREST. 
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their many tones of purple, green and blue are already becoming 
flushed with gold on the shaded side of the cottage where lichens 
grow. Old Leicester was wholly roofed with these Swithland 
slates, and it is very unfortunate that they are no longer to be 
had. The disused quarries are, however, still stores of wealth 
to those who, like Mr. Gimson, can rightly use what they offer. 
Great flakes of slate, discarded years ago because of some flaw, 
have been used in the walls, as lintels, hearthstones and the 
like. The mass of the building is of granitic stones mostly 
gathered up from neighbouring fields. As Fig. 125 shows, the 
cottage does not bear the name Rockyfield without good reason. 
It sits bravely on a great rock between a spinney and the greenish 
: black, lichen-covered 
outcrop that appears 
in the picture. 

The cottage was 
built simply for week- 
ends and summer 
holidays, and its 
plan is admirably 
adapted for the pur- 
pose. When*the 
owner 1s away a Care- 
taker lives there, and 
the kitchen is her 
living-room. From it 
a short stair leads to 
her bedroom above, 

which is thus cut off 

FIG. 126.—ROCKYFIELD; GROUND altogether from the 
FLOOR PLAN, rest of the cottage. 

From the hall another 

staircase leads to the remaining three bedrooms. There 
remain only the useful shed (where a copper is fixed 
and the sitting-room. The latter, in common with the 
whole of the ground floor, is paved with red tiles, and 
upstairs the floors are of hard white plaster, clean and warm 
to the feet. The woodwork throughout is of oak, and the walls 
are all whitewashed. The furniture accords with the atmo- 
sphere of the cottage, and has that gracious quality which 
Mr. Gimson knows so well how to give to the simplest things. 
Rockyfield cost £500 to build, which represents a cubic foot 
price of 7d. This sum is one which many folk have in their 
minds as their limit for a week-end cottage. It must be 
remembered, however, that, given the sound and solid building 
which is a feature of Rockyfield, it would readily have been 
exceeded but for rigid economy in internal fittings. Goldsmith 
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Ernest Gimson. 


FIG. 127.—-ROCKYFIELD FROM THE WEST. 
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makes one of his characters say that a marble chimney-piece 
will ‘inflame the bill confoundedly,” and any sort of luxurious 
equipment is fatal to the attempt to get a reasonable amount 
of accommodation for a small sum. Not that the red-tile floor- 
ing on the ground floor was adopted for motives of cheapness, 
but rather because it is a pleasant colour and dries promptly 
aiter, being 
washed. Deal 
wood-block 
flooring costs 
about the same, 
say 6s. a square 
yard. 

Oak flooring 
is markedly 
more expensive 
and, whether in 
tongued and 
grooved planks 
or in blocks laid 
as parqwet, 
cannot be laid 
complete even in 
Austrian oak for 
less than about 
I4s. a square 
yard. In the 
use of parquet, 
moreover, it 1s 
usual to lay it, 
in the case of 
ground floors, on 
a layer of fine 
cement concrete, 
which is_ itself 
laid on the 
rough concrete 
bed covering the 
ground area of 
houses. [his 
layer costs about 
Is. 6d. a square yard. Departure from simple flooring 
materials, therefore, means considerable additional expense. 
The use of oak blocks on the ground floor at Rocky- 
field would have involved an extra of about £35, or 
7 per cent. on the total cost of the building. When 
people are building a little cottage and decide to have little 


FIG, 128.—ROCKYFIELD : FROM KITCHEN TO 
SITTING-ROOM, 
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extras like oak floors, they are apt to forget how “ confoundedly 
they inflame the bill” until the day of reckoning comes at 
the finish of the contract, when the schedule of “‘ extras ’’ is 
sometimes known to cause astonishment and pain. In the 
case of week-end cottages such added luxuries are altogether 
superfluous, and, particularly where materials are cheap, there 
is no reason why £500 should be exceeded for the amount of 
accommodation to be found at Rockyfield. 


CHAE THRs VLE: 


THE {£600 COTTAGE. 


The “Country Life’ Cottage Competition—The Conditions— 
Many Solutions of a Typical Problem—Planning of the 
Garden—Pictures and Plans of £600 Cottages in Being. 


THE preceding chapters have been devoted in the main to 
cottages which were designed to be the sole home of their 
occupants, who, whatever their avocations, may be assumed 
to be people of small means. There is, however, a growing 
interest in the cottage which, while small and inexpensive, is 
built in a holiday atmosphere and set in the midst of a com- 
paratively large garden for people who want a country retreat 
and can afford the expense of keeping up a big garden. This 
chapter is given mainly, therefore, to a consideration of the quite 
different problems which it raises. Such a cottage throws 
open a field of design so large and offers matter for illustration 
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so overwhelming in amount and diversity, that some limita- 


tion is needed. It seems well, therefore, to give chief 
place to the con- 


sideration of the SS — a | 
various ways in se ee et 
which a single t> } k 
problem may be \ ) y | 
solved. This can _\/ C} eS «> Y Y 


be done con- 
veniently by dis- 
cussing some of 
the designs sub- 
mitted in the 
CouNnTRY LIFE 
Architects’ Com- 
petition for De- 
signs of a Holiday 
Cottage and 
Garden, held in 
1912. The condi- 
tions laid down 
that the cottage 
should cost £550, 
a motor- house 
£2.00,,2a 1d) the 
work in forming 
the garden {150. 
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three judges who 
awarded the 
prizes were Mr. E. 
Lae LAU ye Ts: 
A.R.A., and Mr. 
Arthur Bolton, 
the decisions are 
worthy of respect, 
and they mark 
the tendency of 
present - day de- 
sign. The third 
judge was the 
present writer. 

In view of the C. F. W. Dening. 
rise in building 
prices and also 
‘of the somewhat liberal provision of accommodation by 
some of the competitors, the average cost of the cottages 
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FIG. 134.—GARDEN PLAN. 
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illustrated may no doubt be taken at £600 rather than £550. 
The absence of by-laws is another factor of cheapness rarely 
to be met. The results of the competition are also valuable 
because of the light they throw on the possibilities of design for 
a garden on an acre plot. 

Before describing the designs in detail, it will be well to 
examine the nature of the problem put before the competitors. 
It will thus be easier to appreciate how well it was handled 
and how various are the solutions which are both feasible and 
attractive. The long axis of the site selected for the competition 
runs due north and south. Its north end is protected 
from east and west winds by trees. The ground is practically 
level except for a rise of a few feet 
from the road at the north end, and 
a feature was to be made of the garden 
design. It seems obviously desirable 
that the cottage should be placed as 
near to the road as is conveniently 
possible, having regard to proper access 
for vehicles and a due distance from 
the few trees on the north or road 
boundary. By this disposition undue 
expense in carriage-ways Is avoided, and 
the cottage and its outbuildings serve 
to screen the garden from the road. 
The latter purpose is best served by a 
long, low, oblong type of house which 
has the further advantage of providing 
a sunny south aspect for the maximum 
number of rooms. In some cases the 
cottage was set too far away from the 
road, and in others it was placed at 
curious angles with the main axis. Several attempts were 
made to produce a square cottage, but none of the authors 
successfully grappled with the difficulties to which this gave 
rise. Among the examples of this type were many in which 
all the flues were gathered together into one central stack. 
None of them, however, succeeded in overcoming the almost 
insuperable difficulty of such a plan, which is mostly successful 
on a smaller scale in lodges and labourers’ cottages. Others 
tried in vain to plan satisfactory cottages of ‘“L,” 
“Y” and “sun-trap”’ types; the last in particular is only 
suitable for buildings on a much larger scale. One or two 
attempted houses with deep, projecting wings, forming a fore- 
court in front, but the scale of the cottage is quite inapplicable 
to so ambitious an attempt. It can only result in a damp 
nook and in dark rooms, particularly on the north side, where 


C. Farey. 
FIG. 135. 
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the sunlight 
could not reach 
the building. 
There was one 
amusing attempt 
to producesa 
plan within an 
octagon, but this 
FIG. 136.—SOUTH ELEVATION: C. FAREY’S exercise in fancy 
DESIGN. design simply 
realised Sit 
Christopher 
Wren’s warning 
against plans 
based on circles 
and _ octagons. 
Many com- 
petitors failed 
to give adequate 
south lighting to 
bedrooms. In 
order to secure 
a testful treat- 
ment by _ pro- 
viding only two 
windows on the 
first floor, they 
sacrificed the 
comfort_of the 
FIRST FLOOR two end bed- 
eo rooms, facing 
east and west, 

forgetting that 
ee me | | 2 the screen of 
ee trees on the east 
mde: side would tend 
to keep out the 
, ore early morning 
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C. FAREY’S many others, 
SECOND PRIZE now illustrated, 
GROUND PAN DESIGN. have great merit 
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FIG. I140.—GARDEN DESIGN BY C. FAREY. 


and show a clear 
grasp of the 
problems. It 1s 
therefore in no 
unappreciative 
spirit that they 
are now frankly 
Crd t 2 Cire exam 
but with a view 
to showing how 
difficult was the 
problem set before 
the competitors, 
viz., of devising a 
convenient and 
artistic cottage 
within severe 
limits: of 7c0Ste bt 
should be borne 
in mind that the 


absence of by-laws 


in the district 
where the site 
lies was a_ great 
help to the com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Dening’s 
design, placed 
first, is marked by 
a practical] solution 
of the problems 
(pp. 109-111). He 
provides four bed- 
rooms on the first 
floor, all facing 
south and looking 
down the garden, 
and the staircase 
and bathroom are 
adequate. Down- 
stairs there are 
two useful sitting- 
rooms. It might 
be better to trans- 
pose the names of 
living-room and 
dining - room, so 
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FIG. 142.—GARDEN SCHEME. THIRD PRIZE DESIGN BY 
GEOFFRY LUCAS AND ARTHUR LODGE. 
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that meals would be served in that which is nearer the kitchen, 
but the hall is so small that the point is negligible. The kitchen- 
is a sensible 
size, but the 
range is ‘not 
well placed 
forlight. The 
larder also 
has a west 
helt; but 
doubtless Mr. 
Dening took 
into account 
that the trees 
serve as a 
screen against 
the sun. He 
has obviously 
my been pleased 
mi with the idea 
of a blank 
north  eleva- 
tion, and he 
has contrived 
to obtain. it 
without any 
violent de- 
parture from 
general con- 
venience. 
Such a treat- 
ment has the 

— advantage 
= =z sist = of helping 
_FIRST FLOOR? towards a 
i) warm cottage. 
| The side ele- 
= vations are 
== = = ingeniously 
cee a) ae ae ; contrived 
== a%  acielaise, Jeu 
ROOF PLAN. SHHHHHLE ff Pte scheme of 


2 SCALE, 


G. Lucas and A. Lodge. design. a € 
FIG. 143.—PLANS AND ELEVATIONS. south e€leva- 

tions" par 
ticularly satisfactory. It is composed of simple elements, 
and very broad in effect. There remains an attic space 
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Lucas and Lodge. 
I144.—SIDE ELEVATIONS AND ENLARGED 
DETAIL. 
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from which an 
ext ra béed- 
room could _ be 
contrived, by the 
provision of two 
dormer windows 
on the south front, 
which would, if 
anything, add to 
the value of the 
design and entail 
an extra expendi- 
ture of less than 
£100. The choice 
of materials and 
the working out 
of the details of 
the cottage would 
ne €deato eure 
thoughtfully 
managed to bring 
out the effect of 
the design. The 
garden scheme is 
very simple (plan 
p. 111). The tennis 
court runs north 
and south, the 
correct disposi- 
tion. The bowling 
green on the west 
side is a pleasant 
idea, and _ there 
would be an 
element of sur- 
prise in reaching 
it through the 
green parlour. It 
is a good point 
that the kitchen 
courtyard and 
motor-yard are all 
grouped together, 
and that the other 
end of the house 
is left free for a 
rose garden. The 
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kitchen garden is a little bit on the small side, which is a good 
point. It is doubtful whether Mr. Dening quite fully con- 
sidered the point of getting the motor into its house and back 
again, but he is entitled to assume that the car used at sucha little 
cottage would be a runabout which can turn in a small space. 
A slight modification of the plan, by which the motor could go 
out where the 
tradesmen’s 
entrance iS 
shown, would 
be an im- 
provement. 
The perspec- 
tive drawing 
of Mr. Den- 
ing’s design 
(page I10) was 
made by Mr. 
Gascoyne, 
who appears 
on this page 
as designer 
of another 
scheme. 

The de- 
sign to which 
the second 
Faq] prize was 
mth} awarded is by 


eres mil Ae oe aed assed Mr. Cyril A. 
—= RO ee a eet te Farey (pp. 
oe Se ae nA ROOM |! Sa EESeLe See phe 
fn ww He a As Se a. — represents dif- 
1B tee \ ferent ideas, 


Pete Fae rec! Lsiark and is a ver- 
ae % sion of the 
rural Italian 
manner, re- 
FIG. 146.—DESIGN BY CHARLES GASCOYNE AND  miniscent ofa 
GEORGE NOTT. present phase 

} in American 
domestic architecture. This cottage is more ambitious than 
the last, and the hall and staircase are somewhat beyond 
the needs of the case. It would be unwise to put pillars 
into a hall measuring only six feet in width, in the attempt 
to suggest a minute Italian cortile. The kitchen is not as 
practical as could be desired. The projection of the 
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BIG. 147.—BY PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, 
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range would make the position of the kitchen table a difficult 
problem ; but it is well lighted. The larder and coals have 


DO, S0vTH -ELEVATION 


/ ; 


* CROVND-FLQOR+ PLAN 
Fic, 148.—THATCHED COTTAGE BY G. LiL: 
MORRIS. 


monopolised a 
south window, 
which would 
have better been 
given to, the 
scullery. The 
hall is of good 
size; but the 
dining - room is 
rather small. 
The small service 
space off the hall 
would not be of 
much practical 
value. A ground- 
floor w.c. has 
been provided— 
a good point in 
cottages of this 
type. Theres 
one very good 
bedroom, but it 
is doubtful if it 
was wise to pro- 
vide a dressing- 
room in addition 
to the four bed- 
rooms, as it uses 
valuable space. 
The exterior of 
the cottage has 
a frankly cement 
Tee Clay Gala! Cht be 
Turning to the 
garden adjuncts, 
the piazza open- 


ang’ front the 


lounge hall is 
well placed, and 
an attractive 
feature. Undue 
space seems to 
have been given 


to the tennis lawn, and the radiation of the kitchen garden 
(p. 114) is rather ambitious for the surroundings of a small 
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house. Mr. Farey seems to have attempted rather too much, 
and the double approach drive is a little suburban. The 
pool and paved paths are more satisfactory features. 

The scheme to which the third prize was given is by Mr, 
Geoffry Lucas and Mr. Lodge (pp. 116-118). Itshowsa very good 
plan, but in order to secure that it should be balanced, the 
lighting plant has been divorced from the motor-house and 
included in the east pavilion with the coal space and w.c. On 
the other hand, the hall is attractively arranged with the stair- 
case, and is very well lit by a window on the upper landing. 
The middle bedroom is satisfactory in size, and there are two 
good bed- 
rooms on 
either side of 
it, and one 
small one 
behind. The 
design is of a 
typically Eng- 
lish character, 
and is most 
successful on 
the entrance 
front, where 
IE Sark 
a quietly 
treated door- 
way and 


hood (see > “ te 
pe 11s). pile Gx) 


chimneys are 
well placed. 


The sugges- 
tion | of the G, Li. Morris. 
detail of the FIG. I49.—PART OF GARDEN DESIGN. 


interior treat- 
ment of the hall and staircase is pleasing. The garden scheme, 
like Mr. Farey’s, has too large a games lawn. The water ponds 
placed on the south side are well contrived. An alcove masks 
the motor-house on the adjoining site, and a small rose garden 
is arranged opposite. The fruit trees are well disposed at the 
ends of the subsidiary paths. The bird’s-eye perspective so 
admirably illustrates the scheme that it is reproduced instead 
of the plan. It makes it obvious, however, that the great 
size of the lawn is out of scale with the cottage. 

On pp. 119-120 is shown the design by Mr. Gascoyne and Mr. 
George Nott. The plan of the cottage is open to some criticism. 
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The hall is imperfectly lighted, and too ambitious with its half- 
octagonal arrangement at the entrance. The scheme is out 
of scale with the cottage idea, and would be much more 
successful if the house were twice the size. The design has 
too monumental a character, and to this the interior has been 
somewhat sacrificed. The balancing of the features has led 
to some confusion of arrangement, though the idea of the 
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FIG. 150.—DESIGN BY DETMAR BLOW AND FERNAND BILLEREY. 


balance is sound in itself. The kitchen is only r2ft. by 8ft., 
and has a piece taken out to form an unnecessary garden lobby 
from the dining-room. The scullery is separated from the 
kitchen by a passage, and is small and awkwardly shaped. 
On the first floor it seems a mistake to sacrifice one of the three 
south windows to a bathroom, leaving two bedrooms with north 
lights only. A sunny bathroom is a good thing, but dearly 
bought at the cost of a sunless bedroom. The designers have 
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been in_ trouble 
with their chimney- 
SHbarceese  walitc hi 
make an imper- 
fectly - balanced 
ETOU Pom ey eL 
respect- to the 
garden design, the 
house is placed too 
far up the site, and 
the tennis court is 
on the wrong axis. 
The long grass walk 
is an _ attractive 
cad feature in itself, but 
ee it is too far back 
from the house to 
be appreciated in 
relation to it, and 
the ground on 
either side is unduly 
cut up by paths. 
The fruit trees on 
the east side would 
have some difficulty 
in growing under 
the shadow of the 
big boundary trees. 
Mr. Patrick 
MPeLcs on b1e's 
design is  charac- 
FIG. I51.—PLANS: BLOW AND BILLEREY. teristic of the 
hegent s Park 
manner so studiously developed at the school of archi- 
tecture of Liverpool University (p. 121). There are curved 
walls on the entrance front, connecting the cottage with 
garage and garden-house. A wealth of trellis verandah 
has been provided, which recalls the taste of the days of 
Waterloo. On the south front Mr. Abercrombie has provided 
a round sitting-room, in which it would be very difficult to 
place furniture, and has conceded to the ladies their universal 
desire for French windows opening on to the lawn. The staircase 
reproduces a doubtful feature of the epoch, in that it has a semi- 
circular end, with a number of winders. Needless to say, the house 
is cemented all over, and would require to be painted white. 
The design for a thatched cottage by Mr. G. Ll. Morris 
is of a very rural type (p. 122), but it works out more expensively 
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than is suggested by its appearance. The motor - house 
1s contrived with front and back doors, so that the motor can 
be carried right through to the washing space at the back. 
The drive in and the circular forecourt would be somewhat 


costly. The sit- 
ting-room is only 
reached through 
the living-room, 
and .the service 
space between the 
kitchen and the 
hall sacrifices a 
southern _ aspect 
for the hall, which 
would be of much 
more value. It 
would be better to 
omit the cross wall 
and throw the 
service space into 
the hall ihe 
kitchen would not 
give very ample 
room for the ser- 
vant’s meals, and 
it is not a good 
thing for the coal 
space to open from 
it. Upstairs only 
two bedrooms 
have _ southern 
windows, and the 
two end bedrooms 
on the south front 
face, east and 
west. There is 
rather too much 
passage, and the 
bath occupies a 
valuable portion 
of the south 
frontage. Mr. 
Morris does not 


show any eaves gutters 
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PIG. 153:—-PLANS AND NORTH FRONT. j| 


at all, but has provided a brick-paved 


gutter running all round the house. The sunk garden is 
attractively set out, but the side pergolas are of doubtful 


advantage. 
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FIG, 154.—DESIGN BY RUPERT AUSTIN: 
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FIG. 156.—GROUND_FLOOR PLAN, 


SOUTH SIDE. 


The contnri- 
bution to “the 
problem by Mr. 
Blow and Mr. 
Billerey was a 
very simple de- 
sign (pp. 124-5) 
for a_ thatched 
colttare mAs 
there are only 
three bedrooms 
on the first floor, 
the extra accom- 
mod ations 91s 
secured in the roof 
on a second floor, 
but the two rooms 
there would be 
narrow and awk- 
wardly lit from 
the gable ends 
only. None the 
less, it was wise 
not to attempt 
dormer windows, 
which are un- 
satisfactory in 
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thatched roofs owing to the added danger of fire which 
they bring. 

The design by Mr. Leopold E. Cole, shown by perspective 
and plans on pp. 126-7 is of an attractive type which has 
become familiar of late years. It depends upon large windows 
for the ground floor, with simple brick quoin treatment, which 
leaves panels of rough-cast. There are, however, no less than 
ten dormers—which would be a very expensive item in a 
cottage of this size. The hall and staircase are somewhat 
ambitious in scale. The kitchen, pantry and scullery are well 
arranged, but any servant would much prefer to have in the 
kitchen the south window which is given to the scullery. The 
floor area upstairs is somewhat deceptive as shown on the plan, 
because it does not indicate the amount of useful space cut off 
by the pitch of the roof. It is a good point that five bedrooms 
have been provided, but two are unreasonably small. It 
seems clear that 
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well be pro- 
vided in a £600 

cottage of this = 
character. The = 
chimney plan- Tk 
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ning is good, 

because each of 

the five bed- 

rooms has a fire- 

place, and there 

are only two 

stacks. = 

Mr. Rupert FIG. 157.—DESIGN BY RUPERT AUSTIN: 

Austin’s design is NORTH FRONT. 


very reasonable 

in plan, but the north front is spoilt by the two oval windows, 
which are out of scale and character with so small a cottage. 
A fourth bedroom is provided in the attic, and all the rooms 
are well lighted and of good size and shape (pp. 128-9). 

Mr. Shirley Harrison’s design is shown by a perspective, 
drawn in bold and pleasant fashion (p. 130). The scheme is one 
in which the house is cut in two by a staircase centrally placed, 
which, however, is only approached through the living-room, 
and therefore hampers the development of the plan unduly. 
The size of the dining-room, roft. 4in. by 12it., is inadequate, 
and two loggias seem an excessive provision on the south front 
for so small a cottage. It would be better to have one, and 
that of sufficient size to make it available for outdoor meals. 
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FIG. I59.—GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


Here again the 
desire to secure a 
restful roof treat- 
ment on the south 
side by giving 
only two dormers 
has condemned 
two bedrooms to 
the absence of 
south sun. 

Mr. North’s 
scheme (p. 131) is 
in rough-cast and 
pantiles. ~ihe 
verandah on the 
south side is 
a somewhat 
doubtful feature, 
as it reduces the 
amount of direct 
sunshine which 
can reach the 


FIG. 100.—BY SHIRLEY HARRISON : SOUTH FRONT. 
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living - room 
windows. In 
order not to 
spoil the at- 
tractive sweep 
of his roof, 
Mr. North has 
denied a 
south view to 
the third and 


fourth bed- 
rooms, which 
ere lit biy 


narrow west 
windows 
Sau ee zed 
against the 
fireplaces. 
One of the 
two chimneys 
is on an out- 
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side wall, by 
no means an 
ideal arrangement ; but the 
cottage is an individual con- 
ception, and Mr. North’s 
Gothic affections come out 
clearly in his entrance door. 
Messrs. Cocker and Hill’s 
design is shown by a pretty 
perspective (p. 133), illus- 
trating a cottage of pyramidal 
type set against a backing 
of trees. The rooms on the 
ground floor : 
are well dis- 


posed, but the 
fourth bed- 
room is on the 
second floor, 
an  arrange- 
ment which is 
incidental to 
the squarer 
type of plan in 
a cottage of 


this size. DESIGN BY HERBERT L. NORTH. 


GROUND 
PLAN, 
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H. L. North. 
FIG. 166.—WEST _SIDE. 


FIG. 167.—NORTH FRONT 


OF DESIGN BY COCKER 


AND HILL. 


interesting use. There is a 
depression in the north-west 
corner, which is utilised by 
treating it as a sunk garden. 
This gave opportunity for a 
pretty little scheme of steps 
and pool, which appears in the 
drawing (p. 134). 

Mr. O. P. Milne’s design deals 
faithfully with the need for — 
ample south light in rooms 
(p. 135), and , 
the garden- | 


In the 
garden plan 
submitted 
by Messrs. 
Hill Parker 
and Son the 
only | notice- 
able varia- 
tion in level 
which the 
site affords 
LSe pte 


house is 
large enough 
to make it 
practical for 
Ow tdio oO fF 
meals. This 
is the real 
test of the 
usefulness of 
a loggia. 
A narrow 


T. H. HILL. 


FIG. 169.—BY JOHN COCKER AND 
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slip of space which will shelter only two or three chairs is of 
very little value. 

Messrs. Garratt and Simister, in their desire to secure an 
extended north side, set back the verandah instead of letting it 
abut on the garden front, which would be a more natural 
position (pp. 136-7). French windows for the dining-room are a 
good feature. The plan is direct and satisfactory, but the big 
gable on the entrance front and the gables on the motor-house 
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FIGS, [71 AND 172.—PART OF GARDEN DESIGN BY J. HILL 
PARKER AND SON. 


do not rhyme very well with the hipped treatment on the south 
side, which is the more attractive and might have been carried 
out all through. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood has adopted an irregular disposition 
of rooms, and placed the staircase in the living-hall. This is 
a doubtful feature which tends to destroy privacy, particularly 
in a cottage where there is no secondary stair, but it is popular 
with some people. The general effect of the cottage is simple 
and unaffected (page 138). 
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FIG, 174.—SOUTH SIDE 
OF COTTAGE, 
BY OSWALD P. MILNE. 


FIGS, 175 AND 176.—FIRST AND 
GROUND FLOOR PLANS. 
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T1G, 178.—SOUTH FRONT OF COTTAGE BY E, GARRATI AND H, W, SIMISTER. 
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Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton has incorporated in his design, 
with considerable success, the characteristics of the plastered 
cottages of Essex and Hertfordshire (p. 139). The fronts are 
divided up into simple rectangular panels, which are covered 
by slight patterns done by the plasterer with a comb. Mr. 
Pinkerton has been somewhat over-generous in the space 
allowed to porch, lobby, hall and stairs, and the covered way 
to the scullery and coal space on the west side seems also a rather 
lavish expenditure of floor area. Unlike most competitors, he 
has put the kitchen quarters and motor-house at the west, 
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GIG, 179.-—PLANS OF COTTAGE BY E, GARRATT AND H. W. SIMISTER. 


instead of on the east, side. It is to the good that all four bed- 
rooms have a south aspect. 

Mr. Leslie H. Glencross has damaged his scheme some- 
what by the awkward lines of the penthouse roofs at the east 
and west ends of the cottage. This disposition brings, more- 
over, a contraction of the upper floors, which wastes more space 
than is justified by the architectural result at which he has 
aimed, but he has achieved in his design a distinctive cottage 


character (see page 140). 
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Of the many schemes submitted which endeavoured to 
establish a balance between two wings of outbuildings, that by 
Mr. Charles Yates is satisfactory (p. 141). It is also a good 
point that he has squared the forecourt, and given convenient 
access to the motor-house—a problem apt to lead to carriage- 
ways with very unpleasant curves. This balance is, how. 
ever, obtained at the expense of some unnecessary building. 


Diver la ttle 
pavilion to 
the right of 
the elevation 
now repro- 
duced con- 
tains no more 
than the coal- 
house and 
Ee Cee Onis 
which a 
covered way 
from the 
house was not 


really re- :GROVND PLAN: 
quired. The : : Ae i 
loggia on the FIGS. 180 AND 181.—ENTRANCE FRONT 


= GROUND FLOOR PLAN, BY H. D. SEARLES-WOOD. 
other side has 


a door from 

the drawing-room, and is a practicable place, but it is doubtful 
if an outdoor room of this kind is well set adjoining the garage 
and the room for the lighting plant, both of them places where 
a certain amount of noise is made. As will be seen from the 
part of Mr. Yates’ garden plan now reproduced, a dry ditch 
on the site has been utilised to make a sunk walk, which would 
be a pretty feature, and the flower-beds are all connected and 
bordered by little brick paths, a practical thought for wet 
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Godfrev Pinkerton. 
FIG. 182.—NORTH FRONT. 


FIGS, 184 AND 185.—DESIGN 
BY GODFREY PINKERTON. 
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weather. It seems a mistake, however, to ha 
garden by a pergola running east and west. 


0 
FIGS. 186—-188.—PERSPECTIVE AND PLANS BY 
LESLIE H. GLENCROSS. 


ve divided the 

The pergola 
breaks the vista 
southwards, 
which is one of 
the — especial 
mie mits eons 
long, narrow 
site, and it 
suffers from 
architectural 
detachment. 
Miss Jekyll’s 
advice in this 
connection is 
very sound: 
“The pergola 
should always 
lead from one 
definite point 
to another, one 
at least being 
some kind 
of full ‘stop, 
either of 
summer - house 


or arbour, or, at any rate, something of definite value in 


the garden design.” 
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FIG. 189.—SOUTH ELEVATION AND PART OF GARDEN PLAN 


BY CHARLES YATES. 
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Mr. Harold Falkner’s 
solution of the problem is 
simple and interesting. He 
shows a little round entrance 
forecourt surrounded by 
yews, and employs the drop 
of the site at the north-west 
corner to provide a little 
square pool set in a paved 
space, with a 
path. 310 
another paved 
garden at the 
west side of 
the cottage. 
EJDRAWING] DITiING {The ancien 

ROOM ROOM |® Kies | house is 
placed at the 
east side, and 
is connected 
with the main 
building by 
the house for 
the lighting 
plant.—Me 
Falkner has 
utilised the 
dry ditch by 
converting it 
into a_ pair 
of lily pools, 
divided by a 
GARDEN: ELEVATION bridge, which 
is on the main 
axial line from 
the French 
window in the 
dining - room 
to a seat at 
the south end 
of the garden, 
Part of the 
garden plan, 
showing his - 
arrangement 


woe F of the flower- 
FIGS. 190-I93.—DESIGN BY HAROLD FALKNER. beds and +he 
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setting of the ~ 
is) . : be Ween ere Hece creer 
cottage is TUES 


reproduced. in ‘ 
Fig. 194. <A A> ~ ZSERSSTBE 
pergola runs s 
from one side 

of the garden 
to the other, P See 
past the south += 3) 
front of the 
cottage. This 
would make a f 
pleasant shade 2 
in the summer, a 
and in the ic. 

winter the a 
leaves would 
be off the roses, 
Aad st huss 


we SECTION 


SCA 


obstruction of 2 Harold Falkner. : 
light would be FIG. 194.—PART OF GARDEN DESIGN. 
avoided. A 


good point of the plan is that the kitchen is divided both by the 
scullery and the pantry from the hall, and cooking smells are 
therefore kept at the greatest possible distance. The two 
sitting-rooms are a very satisia. »ry size, as is also the main 
bedroom, but the plan involves three chi .ney-stacks, and one 
of them on an outside wall. The design ows a workmanlike 
and practical scheme, but the north front is less attractive 
than the south. 

Messrs. Fair and Myer show their scheme (Figs. 195-6) prettily 
by a shadowed drawing, which indicates the bricks and other 
materials employed. The hall is needlessly large, and the 
ingle-nook in the living-room is an unnecessary feature, which 
adds to the broken character of the plan without corresponding 
benefit. The service hatch to the dining-room is a doubtful 
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FIG, 195.—PLANS BY FAIR AND MYER. 
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FIG, 196.—ELEVATIONS AND ENLARGED DETAIL OF COTTAGE BY FAIR AND MYER, 
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feature. In 
practice, its 
convenience for 
wie Cui k 
transit of dishes 
is counter- 
balanced by the 
fact that) it 
conveys con- 
versation from 
the dining- 
room to the 
kitchen, though 
there are some 
revolving types 
of hatch which 
mitigate this. 
Despite these 
criticisms, the 
design has the 
distinct merit 
that it realises 
ie cottage 
character. 

Mr. Howard 
WeeBurchett 
has relied on 
ithe—type 
of weather- GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
boarded house 
which is found FIG. 197.—-PLANS OF COTTAGE DESIGNED BY 
so widely in HOWARD W. BURCHETT. 

Kent and Sussex. His planning leaves somewhat to be 
desired, and he has only secured a south light for two 
bedrooms (see next page). 

Mr. Paget L. Baxter has devised a simple scheme, with walls 
running up only the height of the ground floor, and with bed- 
rooms almost wholly in the roof. He has occupied an undue 
amount of space in and about the entrance hall, but the dining- 
room is a sensible square apartment. The plan would be 
better if reversed, so as to bring the living-room on the west, 
and the kitchen premises on the east; and the garage block 
is roofed in a somewhat unduly pyramidal fashion (p. 147). 

Mr. Alick Horsnell’s cottage is devised on the lines of a 
little Italian villa with a low-pitched pantile roof. His garden, 
of which the plan is reproduced (p. 148), is successful, except 
that he seems to have left rather too much lawn to be mowed. 
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There is a pergola running east and west from the terrace on 
the south side of the house. A lawn divides it from a little pool 
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FIG. 19$.—DESIGN BY H. W. BURCHETT. 


garden, placed about halfway down the site, and surrounded 
by clipped hedges. The tennis lawn fills the south end 
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of the site. The vegetable and fruit gardens are ranged 
east and west of the middle strip of pleasure garden. 
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FIG. 200.—GARDEN PLAN BY ALICK 
HORSNELL. 


The cottage 
design by Mr. 
Curtis “Green 
is planned some- 
what curiously in 
sun-trap fashion, 
with the main axis 
of the house run- 
ning south - west. 
and a wing stand- 
ing forward to 
give a due south 
frontage to the 
parlour: ‘The 
north-west side is 
balanced by the 
garage, with the 
result tha use 
pretty little vew- 
hedged garden is 
provided close to 
the road _ (Fig. 
201). This presents 
the disadvantage 
that in winter, 
when the road 
hedge is bare, the 
whole scheme of 
the garden would 
le open to the 
road. The good 
points of the plan 
are that the full 
value of the length 
of the garden is 
secured by a long 
grass walk, finish- 
ing in a curved 
yew hedge in view 
of the south side, 
the tennis lawn is 


enclosed by hedges, and there is a little water garden in front 


of the south terrace. 


Mr. A. J. Pitcher’s site plan is well thought out (Fig. 202) 


. 


There is a rose garden surrounded by pergolas to the west of 


By 
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the cottage. The full value of the vista is secured from the 
south windows by two lawns divided halfway down by a 


quartette of sen- 
tinel Irish yews, 
which link up the 
hedges enclosing 
the lawns. At the 
extreme south end 
there is a summer- 
house with a lead 
figure in front, and 
these would 
pleasantly close 
the vista. The 
vegetable garden 
is in two _ long 
strips, east and 
west, each ap- 
proached from a 
path behind the 
hedges. 

‘Messrs. Shep- 
heard and Bower 
have managed a 
pergola in reason- 
able fashion. It 
runs north and 
south past the 
loggia provided at 
the west end of 
the cottage, and 
goes over the little 
bridge crossing 
the sunk garden, 
with its paved 
walk, which is 
provided along 
the dry ditch 
pape wh 15lj A 
narrow lawn, 
flanked by herba- 
ceous borders, 
occupies the view 
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FIG. 201.—GARDEN PLAN BY CURTIS 
GREEN. 


from the bay window onthe southside. This plan again provides 
a great excess of lawn space, and it would be found better in 
practice to turn the side lawns into orchards. In line with the 
pergola, and at the south end of the garden, is a fruit walk, 
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FIGS. 202 AND 203.—GARDEN PLAN AND SOUTH 
FRONT By A. J. PITCHER. 


which would be a 
pleasing feature, 
dividing the, 
tennis lawn from 
the kitchen  gar- 
den, which latter 
is separated from 
the other lawns 
by a fruit wall. 
By way of 
final summing up, 
the least that can 
be said is that 
designs illustrated 
in this. chapter 
prove the exist- 
ence of abundant 
ingenuity and 
considerable ver- 
satility in the 
treatment of a 
holiday cottage. 
It is a mark of the 
present tendency 
of design that 
the more success- 
ful among the 
competitors de- 
cided to rely on 
regularity of plan, 
austerity of eleva- 
tion and a con- 
scious balance of 
features, coupled 
with a classical 
note in the treat- 
ment of detail. 
It may be sug- 
gested that the 
cottage tradition 
calls for something 
less conscious, but 
that is to beg the 
question. There 
is a note of in- 
sincerity in the at- 
tempttoreproduce 
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the haphazard ==>—t_» 
planning and »@® 


quaintly pro- 
jecting features 
which give us so 
much satisfaction 
when we see them 
in old cottages. 
They are generally 
the result of casual 
accretions, of a 
room or a shed 
added here, and 
an extra window 
opened out there. 
There exist, 
indeed, an ample 
number of ex- 
amples of small 
eighteenth cen- 
tury cottages, 
both in red brick 
and covered with 
a skin of plaster. 
Li riss} ast 2s 
reasonable to 
adopt them as 
models for a 
modern cottage as 
it is to revert to 
earlier types and 
traditions. The 
fact remains that 
a pleasure cottage 
of to-day — for 
which are _ de- 
manded such 
modern and _ arti- 
ficial adjuncts as 
a motor-house, a 
place for a lighting 
plant and a room 
for outdoor meals, 
like a loggia— 
offers a problem 
altogether as 
much _ detached 
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FIGS, 204 AND 205.- -GARDEN PLAN AND SOUTH 
FRONT BY SHEPHEARD AND BOWER. 
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from the conditions, which created the little cottage of 
bygone days built for those who worked on the soil, as 
from the needs of the labourer’s cottage of to-day. This 
difference in the people who occupy such a holiday cottage, 


E. Turner Powell. 


FIG, 206.—{600 COTTAGE IN ESSEX, 


and the uses to which they put it, amply justifies a more 
sophisticated character in its treatment. We do not play at 
the simple life with so strenuous an attention to the rules as did 
Prince Florizel in “ The Winter’s Tale,” and we may therefore 
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be excused if 
we give to the 
scene of our 
pleasures a 
setting less 
rigidly rustic. 
By way 
of closing this 
chapter on a 
note of actu- 
ality, a few 
photographs 
and plans of 
cottages cost- 
ing {600 are 
illustrated. 
Ries. 206 
to 210 show 
a cottage by 
Meaburner 
Powell, which 
costs, 600, 
This repre- 
sents a cubic 
foot price of 
73d. (inclu- 
sive of drains : 
and gas). 
Vatiety is 
given to the 
ordinary whitewashed wall 
by having the plaster tooled 
in the manner which is in- 
digenous to Essex, and the 
rich surface of the pantiles 
adds a touch of interest. 
The house stands at the 
corner of two roads, and as 
one of them runs along the 
north-west front, there is at 
present little privacy for the 
loggia shelter on the south- 
west. That objection, how- 
ever, will disappear when the 
newly planted hedge has 
grown up to replace the 
posts and chains now there 


E. T. Poweli. 


FIG. 207.—BRICK FIREPLACE. 
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CROUND FLOOR 


SCALE OF FEET 
FIG, 208.—PLANS OF ESSEX 
COTTAGE. 
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E. Turner Powell. 
FIGS. 209 AND 210.--AN ESSEX COTTAGE, 


THE HEIGHT OF WINDOW-SILLS. ia 
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soye Peer fee $a t ages R. Longden. 


FIG. 2f1.—AT NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 


R. Longden. 
FIG. 212.—-COTTAGE AT NEWCASTLE UNDER-LYME. 


The plan of the house is. good. The picture of the sitting- 
room next the porch shows a cupboard and _ book-recess 
next to the fireplace (Fig. 207). Upstairs there are four 
good bedrooms and a boxroom. Criticism is often directed 
against the practice of placing the window-sills rather too high 
above the floor-level. It is claimed that if a man goes to live 
in the country or a village suburb he does so because he wants 
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the benefits of the country. While his wife is working her 
needle, she should be able to look out of the window and see 
green things growing. If there is an invalid in the family, he 
or she equally needs an outdoor view when lying in bed. These 
demands are hopelessly defeated if the level of the window-sill 
is unduly raised above the floor-level. All this sounds very 
reasonable, but it need not be assumed that architects are 
ignorant of people’s wishes. Houses on a small scale, especially 
if they are of gabled type, seem to demand casement windows 
rather than sliding sashes. Casements rarely look well if more 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


N 
P. Morley Horder. 
FIG. 213.—-AT BROMBOROUGH. 


P. Morley Horder. 
FIG. 214.—AT BROMBOROUGH, CHESHIRE, 


THE HEIGHT OF BEDROOMS. L577 


than 4ft. high, and are better proportioned if shorter. Build- 
ing by-laws almost universally demand a minimum height of 
8ft. for bedrooms ; 
68-5 Barnard 
Castle, Bromley 
and Chelmsford 
insist on that 
height, while Rei- 
gate and Frinton 
aoreet Jin not 
allowing less than 
8ft. 6in. Now it 
is not good for 
the head of the 
window to be 
more than a foot 
below the ceiling- 
level, as otherwise 
thesair-inm the 
room tends to 
stagnate, and a 
good many people 
like the windows 
carried up to the 
ceiling. Unless, 
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P. Morley Horder. 
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P. Morley Horder. 
FIG. 216.—AT STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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then, the casements are to be unduly elongated, or fitted 
with a transom, which looks ill in cottage architecture, 
the sill must be 3ft. or more above the floor. If people who 
build realised that their architects are tied hand and foot by 
so-called ‘“‘ model’’ by-laws drafted in Whitehall years ago 
and swallowed whole by local authorities not given to thinking 
for themselves, some unjust criticisms would go unsaid. The 
difficulty can, of course, be avoided by using sliding sash 
windows, which look the better the taller they are, but they 
do not fit in with the gabled type of cottage, and it is not 
possible always to get the best of both worlds. In the cottage 
now illustrated, Mr. Turner Powell has fixed the glass-line about 
3ft. bin. above the floor-line, a compromise which is satisfactory 
and ensures good proportions for the elevations of the cottage. 
People who want to sit in low chairs and still to be able to see 
out of the window must realise that their wish may involve 
either an imperfectly ventilated room or an ill-proportioned front 
—while existing by-laws endure. 

In Figs. 21r and 212 is illustrated an attractive cottage 
at Brampton Farm, Newcastle-under-Lyme, the cost of which 
was a little under £600, exclusive of architect’s fees and the 
work on the garden. The cubic foot price worked out at 
slightly less than 54d. Mr. Reginald Longden has made an 
interesting feature of the sitting-room chimney, and the half- 
timber work is well and reasonably designed. 

Figs. 213 and 214 show an interesting cottage at Brom- 
borough, Cheshire, designed by Mr. P. Morley Horder, the 
contract price of which was £590, including the work done in 
laying out the garden. The arrangement of the verandah is 
distinctly good. 

Another little place, designed by the same architect, at 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, is illustrated in Figs. 215 and 2106. 
The cost was £525, and it will be observed that within this 
narrow limit of expenditure Mr. Morley Horder has contrived 
to provide three sitting-rooms and four bedrooms. It should 
be noted that very little space is occupied by the staircase, an 
economic point in planning which is of importance in all cottage- 
building. The low cost of the building is the more notable 
seeing that it is of rubble masonry with ashlar quoins, and there 
are iron casements. The Cotswold traditions of building have, 
indeed, been faithfully observed. 
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Planning and Treatment Influenced by Design of Main House— 
Double Cottages with Archway—A Group of Three. 


GATE lodges involve in their design questions of axial 
planning, etc., in their setting with reference to the larger 
houses which they serve; but, considered by themselves, 
they are generally no more than cottages built by the side 
of entrance gates. As such they may properly take their 
place in this survey of the cottage problem. We show 
first the lodge at Fernhill Park, Berkshire. As the big house 
is of the period of William and Mary, the lodge was designed 
in the same manner, with bold chimneys and big pedimented 
dormers that make the three bedrooms upstairs very light and 
apy. “Liré-eost 
worked out at 
sevenpence a cubic 
foot, exclusive, of 
course, of the wing 
walls and big gates. 
An attractive fea- 
ture in the wall is 
the bullseye open- 
ing, filled with an 
iron grille, to 
the left of the 


small lodge wi SOIR ee 
Mates, <Vhve W. J. Parker. 
main gates FIG. 217.—AT FERNHILL PARK. 


ate. all “the 
more impressive for being well set back from the line of the 
road (see next page). 

The two interesting Scottish examples at Pitkerro and 
Balcarres (Figs. 219—222) are both smaller than the Fernhill 
lodge, having a single living-room with small scullery on the 
ground floor, and two bedrooms over, ample enough, however, 
to house a married couple with one or even two children. At 
Pitkerro the characteristic turret-like projection is used for 
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the staircase, and at Balcarres as a porch. The design of gates 
and posts gives infinite room for the translation of heraldic 
fancies into stone and iron. At Pitkerro the over-frame is orna- 
mented with a small shield of arms and the two gateposts are 
surmounted by the halves of a broken pediment. At Balcarres 
the heraldic idea is more largely developed, for pleasant beasts 


hold up iron bannerets. In both these lodges the gates 
are set back so 


that the curved 
wing walls form a 
little segmental 
entrance court. 
Ormiston 
Lodge, designed 
by Mr. Edward 
Warren, is at one 
of the gates of Witley Park. 


- 
It is a more ambitious build- ae 
ing, of stone, and with a 
parlour as well as Jiving-room 


and scullery on the ground 
floor, and three bedrooms, 


FIG. 219.—AT 


BALCARRES. 


Sir Robert Lorimer. 


FIG. 220.—AT BALCARRES. 
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bathroom and cupboard upstairs. Such a lodge is appropriate 
at the approach to an important house, and the cost of 
£1,480 for lodge, gatepiers, walls and fencing is lower than 
might be expected (Figs. 223 and 224). 

An altogether different idea, and an excellent one, 
has been adopted by Mr. Brierley for a house at Bishop- 
thorpe, near York, viz., the grouping under one roof of 
lodge, coach-house 
and stables. This 
gives an imposing 
block of entrance 
buildings and has a 
practical side, be- 
cause the coachman 
is living close to his 
work. The illustra- 
tion on page 164 
shows well what 
an attractive vista 
is seen through = 
the open gateway, 


while the low- a a = = se te yom 


pitched pantiled 


Siv Robert Lorimer 


FIG. 222.—AT PITKERRO, 
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rd Warren 


BIG. 223.—AT WITLEY PARK. 


roof gives a sense of welcoming 
comfort. The lodge accom- 
modation upstairs amounts 
to three bedrooms. The 
Victorian idea was to plan 
the entrance lodge without 
reference to the house, 
which was approached by 
a wriggling road that in 
point of design rose no higher 
than the ideals of a cemetery. 
By giving regard to planning 
on axial lines, so that the en- 
trance from the road has a 


FIG. 224.—AT WITLEY PARK. 


direct relation to the entrance to the house, that air of re- 
spectable mystery which was so beloved in the middle of the 
nineteenth century is sent to the limbo reserved for pretentious 


futilities. 


It may be added that the system of grouping employed 
at Bishopthorpe necessarily effects economies as compared 
with building lodge and stables in separate blocks, and it is 
of interest to note that the cost of the combined building 


was {1,0g0. 
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FIG. 225.—AT BISHOPTHORPE. 


Walter Brierley. 
FIG. 226.—COMBINED LODGE AND STABLES AT BISHOPTHORPE. 

A pair of lodges, one on either side of the entrance gates 

to an estate, is a usual arrangement, but it would often be better 

to treat them as one building, a method employed by Mr. 

Lutyens at Barton St. Mary, East Grinstead (Figs. 227 to 230). 

A marked aspect of dignity belongs to this pair of cottages, 
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FIRST FLOOR 


E. L. Lutyens. 


FIG. 228.—PLANS OF DOUBLE LODGE, BARTON ST. MARY, EAST 
GRINSTEAD, WITH CARRIAGE-WAY THROUGH, 


LODGE WITH CARRIAGE-WAY. 


FIG. 229.—THE LODGE ENTRANCE, BARTON ST. MARY, 
FROM THE ROAD. 
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E. 1. Lutyens. 


BARTON ST. MARY, FROM THE SOUTH. 


DOUBLE LODGE, 


FIG. 230. 
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with its central opening for the carriage-way to the main house. 
The treatment of the building follows the vernacular traditions 
of the neighbourhood—white rough-cast walls for the ground 
storey and tile-hanging above. The inner walls of the carriage- 
passage through the building are of half-timber work, but Mr. 
Lutyens has very wisely been economical of this type of con- 
struction, which becomes more and more an anachronism in 


E. L. Lutyens. 
FIG. 230. DEAN OF THREE LODGES AT GREY WALLS, GULLANE. 


modern work. The space in both halves of the lodge has been 
well utilised. The kitchens have windows to north and south 
and the parlours to the south only. A practical provision is a 
workshop for each cottage. Upstairs there are two bedrooms 
for one family and three for the other. 

In the case of a large house, the lodges at the entrance may 
fulfil a very important function in the general development of 
the architectural scheme by masking awkward lines of approach. 
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FIG. 232.—AT GREY WALLS: LODGE A (SEE PLAN, FIG. 231). 


This is seen very well at Grey Walls, Gullane (Figs. 231 to 233). 
The entrance to the grounds from the road bore no sort of refer- 
ence to any important axial line of the house or of the carriage- 
approach. Mr. Lutyens got over the difficulty with his usual 
ingenuity by building three lodges, which are perfectly balanced, 
as seen from the main entrance (to the left of the plan shown in 
Fig. 231) and also from the house. The way to the latter is 
between the lodges marked A and C on the plan and the 
opening between lodges A and B leads to the yard of the garage. 
The photograph reproduced in two halves in Figs. 232 and 233 
was taken from the point of view shown on the plan by an arrow. 
It shows (in Fig. 232) the lodge A, which consists of a messroom 
for the menemployed. The garage block is behind it. Fig. 233 
(the other half of the photograph) shows lodge B, the accommo- 
dation in which is four bedrooms. Lodge C, which is not illus- 
trated by photograph, also has cubicles. By distributing the 
accommodation, which is a perfectly practicable arrangement 
for outdoor servants who are single men, a difficult architectural 
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E. L. Lutyens. 
FIG. 233.—AT GREY WALLS: LODGE B (SEE PLAN, FIG. 231). 


problem was solved in an interesting and wholly successful 
way. 

It is one of the good things about a gate lodge that it gives 
just opportunity to the designer to invest a little building 
with a marked architectural character which would be inappro- 
priate and, indeed, pretentious in a cottage built for ordinary 
purposes. It is, in effect, an outpost of the mansion, the needs 
of which it serves. It may properly strike the same note of 
design and prepare the mind of the visitor for the character 
of the main building. It is permissible, moreover, to indulge, 
not only in especial richness in the treatment of materials, 
but also in a more conscious variety in planning than is appro- 
priate in simple cottage work. The lodge at Elmstead Glade, 
Chislehurst (Figs. 234 and 235), designed by Mr. Frank Verity, 
is a good exercise in an early eighteenth century manner and 
achieves considerable success. The ground floor is occupied 
by kitchen, scullery and two bedrooms, and there is a room 
in the roof. The coal space, etc., are contrived at the far side 
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of a little yard, and the semi-circular plan of this little group 
adds to the interest of the scheme. The bold cornice and the 
rusticated brick quoins are good features. 


Frank Verily. 
FIG. 235.—LODGE AT ELMSTEAD GLADE, CHISLEHURST. 


AN OCTAGONAL LODGE. 


Sir Ernest George and Yeates. 
FIG. 236.—-LODGE AT ESHER. 
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Another very good gate lodge, at Moore Place, Esher, is 
shown in Figs. 236 to 238, and was designed by Sir Ernest 
George and Mr. Yeates. Its octagonal plan makes it an interest- 
ing variant on the more usual types. The rooms are ingeniously 
contrived. A tiny hall at the entrance door gives access to 
kitchen and parlour, and there are two bedrooms upstairs. 

The last two lodges illustrated show the happy effect of a 
markedly architectural treatment, but sometimes the surround- 
ings of an entrance lodge suggest a building of very modest 
character. At Hole Hird, Windermere, for example, the late 
Dan Gibson designed a low spreading cottage, which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 239. The site is richly wooded, and from the 
road wide views are obtained across the lake to the hills beyond. 
Doubtless Mr. Gibson felt that it would be unwise at such a 
spot to put up a building which drew attention to itself and 
away from the natural beauties of the scene. Whether that 
was so or not, he designed a lodge which is wholly unobtrusive 
and nestles quietly in its bower of trees. 


The late Dan Gibson. 
FIG. 239.—-LODGE AT HOLE HIRD, WINDERMERE. 
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REPAIR AND ALTERATION. 


The Need to Preserve Character of Old Villages—Examples of 
Successful Cottage Renovation—Changing Labourers’ Cottages 
into Week-end Homes—A Converted. Oast-house. 


IT may be admitted that it is often, but not always, as 
expensive to repair a little old building as to pull it down 
and build afresh. None the less, every nerve should be 
strained to save the old work, for it is an expression of 
craftsmanship that can never be reproduced; it is, in fact, 
a piece of history. Words to this effect have so often been | 
written and spoken that there is a risk that theit repetition may 
be wearisome. Nevertheless, all who love the English country- 
side and all it represents, all who see our market towns and 
villages continually marred by the ignorant builder with his 
hideous sham villas, purple slated, will appreciate that the 
writer on architecture must feel “‘ woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel.” Not only is the neglect of old village buildings bad 
art and. the sign of an inert civic conscience, but it is bad 
business from the point of view of the landowner and every- 
body else. Let us take a case in point. There is a Worcester- 
shire village (its name will occur to many) that has escaped 
the besom of destruction. It was always a beautiful place, 
and its beauty has been allowed to remain. A century ago, 
no doubt, there were a score or more villages in the same 
county quite as beautiful. It is possible to walk their broad 
streets and forget the hideous blots that now deface them, to 
imagine them as a whole as they now appear only in the 
fragments that remain. Who, though, wishes now to live 
in them, defaced as they are in their old features, and polluted 
by new vulgarities ? What, on the other hand, of the undefaced 
village to which reference has been made? It has become a 
focus of new life, because its old beauties have remained. 
Folk are drawn to it, buy land, build new houses—but 
reverently and in the light of old traditions. It is alive with 
a new prosperity, and has taken on a new pride. Fortunately 
the place was obviously picturesque as a whole. It is 
necessary, however, if villages that have been defaced are to be 
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recreated in a new spirit of beauty, that people should look into 
their buildings a little closely. In this connection we may listen 
to Mr. C. R. Ashbee, for his writings on the subject are helpful ; 
‘“ People will appreciate an old building if it be picturesque, 
or if it be built by somebody whose name they have heard: 


Kitchen 


46’ X 110° 


C. R. Ashbze. 
FIG. 241.—FOUR ROADSIDE COTTAGES TURNED INTO TWO AND 
REPAIRED AT BROAD CAMPDEN. 


that is, if it appeal to their pictorial sense or to their literary 
sense. They do not understand it for its construction or beauty. 
If it happen to be disguised, as old buildings often are, with 
bad or commonplace additions, they may ignore it altogether. 
The name of Sir Christopher Wren has saved many a building, 
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and the fact that he could not be proven its author has lost us 
many more. We are a foolish and half-cultured people ; and 
that ‘ principle of beauty in all things’ which we enjoy in the 
poetry of Keats, we deface, obliterate and forget in the poetry of 
Thorpe, of John of Padua, of Gibbs, of Pugin, of the hundred and 
one little lyrics of stone that such as they have inspired by the 
wayside.”’ All this is exceeding good sense, but it is in no way 
a plea for the preservation of damp and insanitary cottages 
as such. Damp and bad sanitation must obviously be destroyed, 
but every 
effort should 
bé made 
betore-tive 
cottages are 
destroyed 
with them. If 
the principles 
upon which 
the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient 
Buildings works were 
widely known, many a 
cottage could be saved 
and made perfectly 
habitable for less money 
than would be spent in 
building anew. At the 
same time the village 
would retain its beauty 
and interest, which even 
now have a money value 
and will be worth more 
as education in taste 
ue covers a wider field. 
; H. Avray Tipping. Thc mote ‘7. 

FIG. 242.—PLAN OF REPAIRED COTTAGES . iS a ay . 
CALLED “ JONES’S.”’ illustrated by reference 

to the accompanying 

pictures of four roadside cottages at Broad Campden (see 
page 177), repaired by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. They had become 
unfit for human habitation, and were so small that the 
four only made two satisfactory homes. The plan shows 
how well the remodelling has been accomplished. The 
total cost of reconstruction was no more than £158, so not 
only have the amenities of the village been preserved by rescuing 
the old work, but less money has been spent than in a new 
building. The cottages of Monmouthshire, unhappily, tend 
to the architectural meanness of their western neighbours of 
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South Wales rather than to the fine traditions to the east in 
Gloucestershire, although, where pantiles are the roofing 
material, a better slope of roof appears than in the low-pitched 
slate-covered cottages of Wales. In a small parish near Chep- 
stow, called Mounton, once flourishing but since decayed, the 
habitations, in many cases, lay ruinous or neglected. A cottage 
whose original meanness is heightened by the sordidness of 


FIG. 243.—‘‘ JONES’S’’ BEFORE RENOVATION. 


neglect is an utterly unlovely thing. Mr. H. Avray Tipping 
owned a small farm in the parish, and the extreme picturesque- 
ness of the limestone gorge led him to convert into a wild and 
water garden the end of the farm, which lay within it and 
consisted of a steep hanging wood. Here two of the most 
neglected cottages—close by, but under different ownership— 
constantly caught the eye and spoilt the picture. In time 
Mr. Tipping got possession of them, and as they were among 
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H. Avrayv Tipping. 
FIG, 244.—‘‘ JONES'S’? AFTER RENOVATION. 
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the nearest houses to 
the tiny church, and he 
wanted to maintain the 
idea of inhabitance and 
of a village, he thought 
it best not to destroy 
them, but to try and 
make them decently 
habitable within and of 
fair appearance with- 
out. The accompany- 
ing sketches by Mr. G. 
Herbert Kitchin give a 
good idea of the appear- 
ance of the cottages 
both before and after 
treatment; but no 
reproduction can realise 


H. Avray Tipping. 
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PLANS OF ‘‘WESTS” “AS ALTERED, 
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the full sense of sordidness conveyed by such tenements in the 
condition they were in—chimneys toppling, tiles off or awry, 
windows broken, woodwork decayed and a surrounding of 
scattered potsherds instead of trim gardens. 

At “ Wests” (Figs. 245-7), which was to be for a gardener 
and to be brought within the general garden enclosure, the broken 
walls of the ruinous lean-to were used as the lower part of an 
extension. This gave a comfortable sitting-room off the kitchen 
below and an airy bedroom over, making their number up to 
three, all opening out of a passage. The two old ones were 
ceiled at the wall-plate, and a tall man could barely stand up 
with his hat on, while the wretched little windows were much 
lower still. The staircase was a mere ladder and the bedrooms 
opened out of each other. 
Mr. Tipping put in a new 
and rather easier stair, 
made a passage, threw 
half the roof-space into 
the height and raised the 
new windows right up to 
the roof-plate. The new 
bedroom, which is of good 
size, and has a fireplace 
and a large window high in 
the gable end, is, however, 
much the best of the three. 
Old pantiles were obtained 
for the new piece of roof 
and laid over boards and — 6h hu 
felt. The sides of the GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


upper storey were hung Clough Williams-Ellis. 
with elm weather-boards, rte. 248.—CARNARVONSHIRE COTTAGE 
than which no material AS ALTERED. 


tones more rapidly and 

pleasantly. As Mr. Tipping was known to want this cottage, 
he had to pay more than the market price for it. But 
for such a market price it had been sold twenty years 
before, and had fetched £60, having a good-sized garden 
plot. The cost of reconstruction—for it practically amounted 
to that—was almost exactly £100. “‘ Jones’s”’ (Figs. 242-4) 
was not needed for use; but it was necessary to Improve 
its outward look and tidy its garden. Inside, it was 
arranged as holiday quarters for friends who liked summer 
picnicking amid beautiful surroundings. No rooms, therefore, 
were added. The ruinous and leaky roof-windows, which were 
miserably low, were removed and new ones put at a convenient 
level in the gable ends. This gave an unbroken sweep of roof, 
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Clough Williams-Elliis, 
FIG, 250.—SAME COTTAGE AFTER ALTERATION, 
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which was brought down over the edge of the doorway as a 
porch and over the bay window, added to give sunshine and 
gaiety to the living-room. The wide old hearth was reopened 
and fire-dogs and a large, simple, local iron fire-back put in. 
As furniture, a little old North Wales livery cupboard and other 
such simple bits of oak were introduced. Next to it is a small 
kitchen, lit from both sides and fitted with a “ portable” 
range, and beyond that a back kitchen and a larder. This 
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G. H. Kitchin. 
FIG. 251.—YEW TREE COTTAGE, COMPTON, WINCHESTER. GROUND 
FLOOR PLAN BEFORE AND AFTER ALTERATION. 


cottage could only be obtained on long lease ; but the market 
value of its freehold would be much the same as in the other 
case, and about £75 were laid out on its renovation. New 
cottages would have had higher ceilings and certain other 
hygienic advantages. But the cost of building anew with due 
regard to the outward aspect would have been large ; and even 
these humble and ugly abodes seemed to have their own little 
local interest and parish history, which the alterations have 
continued rather than destroyed. Moreover, they belonged to, 
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and were in- full harmony with, the scene, whereas new ones, 
however thoughtfully designed, would have had an appearance 
of size, importance and modernity which would have struck a 
false note amid the entirely old-world and out-of-the-way 
aspect of this remote and rather lost-looking speck of bygone 
English landscape. 

An interesting example of the remaking of a small 
holding is to be seen on the Glasfryn Estate, Carnarvonshirte. 
It indicates what can be done with property which has been 
rightly condemned. The old cottage was of one storey, and 
contained practically no more than two rooms. It was hope- 
lessly insanitary, cramped and dilapidated, but, as Fig. 249 


G. H. Kitchin. 
YEW TREE COTTAGE AS ALTERED. 


FIG. 252. 


shows, quite romantic in appearance. Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis restored and enlarged it. He used a great deal of the old 
materials and built as much as possible on the old foundations, 
only increasing the width on one half of the west side. About 
six feet in height of the old walling was retained. The new work 
continued above all the window openings, the frames in which 
are new and enlarged. Such of the old slates as were good 
sufficed to cover about half of the reconstructed roof, but nearly 
all the timber-work had to be new. The interior partitions 
and ceilings are all of tongued and grooved match-boarding, 
and the partitions are stiffened by a horizontal rail half- 
way up their height. The ceilings are clear varnished. 
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Mr. Williams-Ellis claims that this treatment effects a saving in 
first cost, upkeep and space as compared with studding and 
plaster. The total cost of rebuilding the cottage was less than 
eighty pounds, which is a very small sum, and suggests a low 
cost of local labour and very careful and intelligent supervision. 

The remodelling of labourers’ cottages to bring them up to 
modern standards of accommodation and sanitary equipment 
would doubtless be attempted more often if the expense could 
be kept within reasonable bounds. It is a more satisfactory 
way of dealing with old property than the frequent method 
of altering a group of two or three cottages into a little home 
for people who want to spend their week-ends in “ Simple ” 
fashion. Sometimes, however, when the character of a district 
changes, there is justification for this course. There are cases 
when old cottages would become altogether derelict for 
lack of someone to put them in good repair for their normal 
occupants, and it is better they should be altered to serve as 
week-end homes and the like than go to final destruction. Yew 
Tree Cottage, Compton, Winchester, was originally two, and 
the upper of the two plans reproduced on page 185 shows 
them as they were. The lower plan indicates the additions and 
alterations. Especially may be noted the ingenious treatment of 
the two staircases, which were retained and joined at the first 
landing. The original builder had put his bedroom windows 
at the floor-level to get them below the eaves. Mr. G. H. 
Kitchin, who devised the alterations, corrected this by changing 
them to dormers. Fig. 252 shows the result of his work. 

An interesting example of the alteration of a type of 
building which tends to outlive its usefulness is illustrated in 
Fig. 253. Oast-houses have the peculiar charm of enshrining 
the spire form in domestic building, and they make such 
delightful features in English landscape that their destruction 
is greatly to be deprecated. Kent is turning from the uncertain 
business of hop-growing to the cultivation of fruit, and the 
oast-house in consequence begins to fall into disuse. At 
Godinton, Mr. Reginald Blomfield has added to one and made 
of it an attractive bothie. Fig. 254 shows the plans of the 
building before and after the alterations were made. Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis has also preserved an oast-house in a 
block of buildings at Hildenborough, Kent, used for Princess 
Christian’s Farm Colony. 
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THE GROUPING OF COTTAGES. 


Artistic Value of Grouping—Examples in Oxfordshire, Surrey, 


Essex, Gloucestershire, etc. 


THE grouping of cottages in blocks of two, three or more has 
already been discussed in its economic aspect, but it is well 
. to consider it also from the point of view of architectural amenity. 
It is difficult to make the small single cottage look attractive, 
because the designer is deprived of the conspicuous advantages 


Maxwell Ayrton. 


FIG. 255.—IN AN OXFORDSHIRE VILLAGE, 


obtained from 
a long roof- 
line, from the 
interesting 
sky-line 
created by 
several chim- 
ney-stacks 
and irom 
large breaks 
in the lines of 
the plan. All 
these features 
can be secured 
by _ building 
several cot- 
tages in @ 
block. The 
illustrations 
of this chapter 
are chosen to 
emphasise 
esthetic pos- 
sibilities, 
rather than 
economic diffi- 
culties. The 
group of three 
dwellings 
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illustrated in Figs. 255—261 cannot pretend to answer any 
economic problem, but its artistic success is sufficiently demon- 
strated. Happily, there are still many landowners who are 
prepared to face loss rather than lose the opportunity of putting 
a satisfying building on some prominent village site. For setting 
there must be imagined an ideal Oxfordshire village remote from 
the railway, and, as yet, undefaced by thoughtless modern build- 
ings. All around are old cottages of flint, brick and half-timber. 
The task of the architect, Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, was to provide a 
building that should be in perfect accord with its surroundings, 


‘ Maxwell Ayrion. 
FIG. 257.—GROUP OF OXFORDSHIRE COTTAGES: VIEW FROM 
SOUTH-EAST, 
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Mest cree 


Maxwell Ayrton. 
FIG 258.—OXFORDSHIRE HALF-TIMBER WORK. 


and his success has been complete. He was hampered by no 
local by-laws, such as in so many places prevent building being 
carried out in the manner consecrated by centuries of Oxford- 
shire usage. The cottages are entirely of timber construction, 
save for the brick base on which they are set. There is no 
brick-nogging between the oak timbers; the spaces between 
them are narrow and filled in with lath and plaster. The oak 
was all felled on the estate, split and axed in the woods and then 
carried to the site. This work was done exclusively by the 
local woodmen, and the home construction of the cottages 
was further emphasised by the making of the casements and 
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their fittings, the door latches and the bolts at the blacksmith’s 
forge in the village. In connection with the woodwork, it 
may be of interest to add that in this part of Oxfordshire, just 
south of the Chilterns, the woodmen do not use the adze, as is 
common in most parts of the country, but an axe with a short 
handle. Turning now to the cottages themselves, it may be 
noted how much attractiveness is gained by the setting forward 
towards the road of the third cottage, so as to give an internal 
angle on the main front. Reference to the plans (Fig. 261) will 


Maxwell Ayrton. 
FIG. 260.—INTERIOR OF OXFORDSHIRE HALF-TIMBER COTTAGE. 


show that the desire to secure a picturesque effect has not 
impaired in any way the convenient arrangement of the rooms. 
By the provision of dormer windows of adequate size the best use 
possible has been made of the roof space. The interior walls are 
left untouched to show their natural construction of oak and 
plaster, and the usual garish wall-papers beloved of villagers 
are taboo. Perhaps no higher compliment can be paid to the 
skill with which Mr. Ayrton has caught the spirit of the old 
work near by than the fact that anyone, when first seeing the 
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building, would 
suppose that it was 
old work carefully 
restored and under- 
pinned. Though 
the cottages were 
not intended to 
solve the economic 
problem of the 
rural cottage, it 
must be borne in 
mind that in their 
cost of 7?d. a cubic 
foot is included the 
value of the timber 
supplhed from the 
estate, and the cost 
of its felling and 
preparation. By 
so much, therefore, 
the landlord has 
brought into bene- 
ficial use the timber 
on his own pro- 
perty, and has employed local labour fot its conversion into 
building material. Needless to say, these are advantages which 
may properly be taken into consideration. The greatest merit 
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Maxwell Avrton. 
FIG. 261.—PLANS OF GROUP 
OF THREE COTTAGES. 


Horace Fieid. 


FIG. 262.—GROUP OF FIVE COTTAGES AT MAYFORD, WOKING: LEFT- 
HAND HALF SHOWS GROUND FLOOR, AND RIGHT-HAND HALF THE 
BEDROOM FLOOR, 
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FIG. 264.—AT MAYFORD : PRINCIPAL FRONT, LEFT-HAND HALF. 
See opposite page. 


of Mr. Ayrton’s work, however, remains in the fact that he 
has by the new buildings added to the beauty of the village, 
instead of introducing, as is too often the case, a note of 
modernity fatal to the charms of old-world surroundings. 

Our next example is a group of cottages at Mayford, 
Woking, designed by Mr. Horace Field. It happens often 
enough that old country cottages become the habitation of 
people of educated taste after they have been altered and 
enlarged to suit the views of their new owners. It is less usual, 
however, to find thus occupied a modern dwelling which was built 
for labourers. Croswell Cottages form a group of five which have 
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Horace Field. 


FIG. 265.—-AT MAYFORD: PRINCIPAL FRONT, RIGHT-HAND HALF. 
See oppostie page. 


undergone this change. Two-of them have had partition walls 
removed so as to make them into one week-end home. The 
other three stand as they were built, and very charming they 
are. The accommodation of all was originally the same, 
parlour, kitchen, scullery and offices and three bedrooms, as 
will be seen by the plan, which shows on its left side the disposi- 
tion of the ground-floor rooms, and on the right the arrangement 
above stairs. They are all under one roof, the cottages at each 
end making projecting wings, which form a quadrangle with 
the south side open. This way the view is over Smart’s 
Heath, and very delightful it is. The garden growth is so 
vigorous as to make it impossible to get one general view 
of the principal front; but the two separate pictures 
side by side on these pages answer the same purpose. The 
garden has been very wisely treated as a whole, and 
is common to all, though each tenant tills his own 
plot. The treatment of the general scheme is unaffectedly 
simple—whitewashed walls and red tiled roofs without, and 
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C. R. Ashbee. 


FIG. 268.—THATCHED ROOFS AT CATBROOK, 


white paint and whitewash within. It need hardly be said 
that the refinement which Mr. Horace Field brings to his simplest 
work has been enriched by the furnishing, where tenants bear 
such names as Emery Walker and Cobden Sanderson. A little 

whitewashed room in another 
eee cottage is beautified by some 
| casts of Pisano medals, and 


{ altogether Croswell Cottages 
pe Ue he BEDROOM BEDROOM 


are a happy example of what 
can be done by a group of 
friends of sympathetic tastes 
who want a little country 
: dwelling and ample garden. 
. C. R. Ashbee. space at the minimum of 

FIG. 209.—FOUR COTTAGES AT vearly cost. : 
Ree Aaa Sa eae Even when only two 
suOWS GROUND #LOOR RIGHT: cottages. are (0) DE Dal 
nhac together, considerable oppor- 
tunity is given for attractive 
grouping, as is shown by 


Tig. 267. Mr. Baillie Scott has connected these two 
Gidea Park cottages in a markedly picturesque way, 
without giving them the banal air of the “ semi- 
detached.” Attention is also drawn to the very attractive 


group of four cottages with thatched roof, built from 
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the designs of Mr. C. R. Ashbee, at Catbrook, Campden, 


Gloucester (Figs. 268—270). 


The end cottages are rather 


larger than the two in the middle, but all have three bed- 


rooms, and 
there are only 
two chimney- 
stacks in all. 
The cost of 
the four was 
£1,000. ‘The 
group has a 
markedly 
architectural 
character, and 
the smaller 
view shows 
how aptly Mr. 
Ashbee has 
made a virtue 
of the struc- 
tural necessity 
of the back 
additions, 
containing 
larder, etc. 
Other de- 
lightful — ex- 
amples of the 
grouping of 
thatched cot- 
tages are to 
be seen -at 
Iwerne Min- 
ster, where 
Mr. James H. 
Ismay has 
done much 
towards pre- 
serving the 
al Hucat ean at 
character of 


the village. 
The cottages 
are “DU glt 


chiefly in pairs. 
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TIG. 27I1.—PLANS OF PAIR OF COTTAGES ON THE 
HILL AT IWERNE MINSTER. 


Two on the hill are occupied by a keeper 


and a farm labourer, two in the village street by a carrier 


and the 


mail-driver. 


As appears clearly enough from the 
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Rawlence and Squarey. 


FIG. 272,-1N IWERNE MINSTER\ VILLAGE. 
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plans, these cottages have unusually ample accommodation, 
and their general treatment is markedly superior to what 
can be expected from landowners in the ordinary way. Mr. 
Ismay, however, was not thinking of an economic rent, 
but of the amenities of the village. It may be hoped that 
landowners who can afford to wink at a low return on capital 
expenditure will be increasingly inclined to follow such a 
good example. 

At Ashby St. Ledgers, Northamptonshire, Mr. Lutyens 
has designed a most attractive group of thatched cottages 


ise pM 


E. L, Lutyens. 
BIG. 274.—ALE ASHBY ST. LEDGERS: A PROJECTING WING. 


for Lord Ashby St. Ledgers. One detail of this block is illus- 
trated in the frontispiece, and other views are given in Figs. 274 
to 277. The plan is broken up in the most delightful way, and 
produces a street picture of pleasant diversity, but the amount 
of accommodation is the same in all of the cottages. Each 
boasts a kitchen, scullery, parlour and three bedrooms. There 
is a porch at the back which serves as a covered way from the 
cottage proper to the fuel-house, and the E.C. is approached 
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FIG. 277.—AT ASHBY ST. LEDGERS: PLANS OF BOTH FLOORS AND 
OF ROOF OF HALF THE BLOCK. 
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through the latter. This arrangement*has the advantage 
of putting the E.C. at a considerable distance from the living- 
rooms, while making it accessible under cover. A feature of 
the block is the arched passage-way through the middle of it, 
which leads from the village street to the cottage gardens at 
the back. A certain amount of old masonry was available, 
and Mr. Lutyens made use of this for the lower parts of the 
walls, as far as it would go, building the upper parts of the 


a 
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a A. H. Clough. 
TIG. 279.—BLOCK OF SEVEN COTTAGES. 


walls with brick rough-cast. The thick thatched roof, with its 
admirable dormers and ridge, the unbroken roof-line and the 
stout brick chimneys produce an effect altogether picturesque 
and satisfactory. The cottages are large, but the planning of 
the chimneys has been so carefully thought out that only eight 
stacks were required for the six cottages, which form a very 
satisfactory example of what can be done by a landowner not 
only to preserve but to increase the amenities of a typical 
English village. The work was done in 1906. 

Our last example is a humble group which Mr. A. H. 
Clough has built in a Hampshire village. 


CHAPTER: XTIt, 
VILLAGE. PLANNING. 


The Lesson of the Hampstead Garden Suburb—Squares and 
Crescents—A bsence of Garden Walls. 


Tuus far we have considered cottages as individual buildings 
or as groups of two or more; but it would be unwise, even in 
so little a book as this, to neglect the larger aspect of the question, 
viz., their relation to each other by the roadside or as grouped 
round a village green. It would be easy enough to illustrate 
scores of English villages where, partly by accident and partly 
by design, the setting of cottages on their site has fallen so 
happily that every point of view gives a picture. It will be 
more helpful, however, to look for illustration to a purely 
moder scheme, and none perhaps will serve the purpose so 
well as the Hampstead Garden Suburb. Though it is frankly 
a suburb and not a village, the principles on which the sites 
have been planned are based on the example of old villages. 
The aim has been to give cohesion and character to what might 
otherwise have been a general confusion of streets. This has 
been secured by wise grouping of the cottages in relation to the 
ground appropriated to open-spaces. There are, for example, 
Co-partnership and Lucas Squares, each with one side open 
to the adjoining road. These present something of that pleasant 
architectural character which we associate with old almshouses 
and other buildings of collegiate type. This treatment, of course, 
involves a larger aggregation of houses than is possible or 
desirable in a small village, but it is one that is very proper to 
be imitated in the industrial villages which are springing up 
in connection with newly developed colliery districts and 
the like. 
Lucas Square is pleasantly named after its designer. 
Mr. Geoffry Lucas, by building on three sides only and leaving 
the quadrangle open to the street, has prevented the striking 
of any false note of community life, which would be inappro- 
priate in a scheme where each house is of separate ownership. 
He was left free, however, to secure a balance of architectural 
features such as we find, though in less sprightly fashion, in 
some London terraces of the early nineteenth century. A 
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pleasant sense of privacy is given by the screen wall which 
separates the quadrangle from the road. At the back of the 
wall is a garden-house, where the inhabitant of the square may 
smoke his evening pipe, unobserved from the street, yet facing 
the greensward with its sundial and a charming architectural 
background. In addition to this garden, which is common 
to all, each house has its privy garden at the back. 

A simpler arrangement, which can be adopted for a much 
smaller number of houses, is shown by the picture of Lucas 


Geoffry Lucas 
FIG. 282.—LUCAS CRESCENT, WILLIFIELD WAY, HAMPSTEAD. 


Crescent (Fig. 282), where several pairs of cottages are thrown 
back from the line of the road in crescent form. Greater 
cohesion is given to the design by connecting the adjoining 
pairs by short walls. These have arched openings which give 
access to the gardens at the back. The ground slopes away 
from the road, and two pleasant trees have been spared to add 
beauty to this reminiscence of an old village green. Prominent 
in the photograph are the posts and chains, and here may be 
mentioned a most important feature of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, to which, to a large extent, its charm is due. There 
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are no dividing walls or fences to block the view or emphasise 
divided ownership, save those of a natural sort. Hedges of 
sweet briar, yew and holly are growing freely everywhere, and 
meanwhile an invisible wire fence is enough for the practical 
needs of separating plots. Nothing but a visit to the suburb 
can give any idea of the revolution in appearance which follows 
the absence of the dwarf walls and cast-iron railings and gates 
which have too long been the accepted symbol of ownership 
in English suburbs. It must, though, be understood that the 


FIG. 284.—BACKS OF THE HOUSES IN CO-PARTNERSHIP SQUARE 
HAMPSTEAD. . 


old-world air of this Lucas Crescent would be impossible under 
the usual by-laws ;which choke the artistry out of suburban 
site-planning. ‘The Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust Company 
which owns the land, obtained from Parliament an Act exempt- 
ing them from the usual regulations as to widths of metalled 
roads and flagged paths. In exchange, the company are bound 
to provide those amenities which it was their purpose to give 
in any case, which are, in fact, the root principles of a garden 
suburb. Perhaps the effect of the no-garden-wall method is 
best illustrated by Fig. 283, which shows the back of Lucas 
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Crescent. The many gardens comprised in the view are quite 
adequately delimited, but there is as well an air of spaciousness 
which is altogether to the good. 

One picture of Asmun’s Place (Fig. 285) shows two ranges 
of cottages, designed by Messrs. Raymond Unwin and Barry 
Parker, built round a bowling green. Another (Fig. 286) indi- 
cates how carefully a rural character has been given to the 
suburb by the retention of old trees, by the planting of new 
and by the wide grass borders that divide roadway from foot- 
path. Of much the same character is the grouping of some 
cottages at Wolverhampton (Fig. 287), designed by Mr. Basil 
Stallybrass. 

The design of Linnell Close at the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, by Mr. Michael Bunney, is based on the quiet traditions 


Basil Stallybrass, 
FIG. 287.—AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 


of the eighteenth century, but this sort of building is apt to 
work out more expensively than the more definitely cottage 
type with gabled ends. Still more severe in treatment, and 
wholly delightful, is the North Square. This square, its imme- 
diate surroundings and all its buildings have been designed by 
Mr. E. L. Lutyens, and the whole scheme achieves a simple 
dignity which makes it well worthy of examination. The 
rest of the suburb suggests an attempt to reproduce the casual 
irregularities of an English village. While no one can be 
insensible to the charms of an old village street, winding, 
perhaps, round the side of a hill to secure the easiest gradient, 
or to the medley of jutting fronts and broken roofs that enshrine 
the history of a village community, it is difficult to manufacture 
these effects anew. A good idea of Mr. Lutyens’ design for the 
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Square can be obtained from the study of the plan (Fig. 290). 
This shows that the intellectual and religious life of the new 
suburb is centred in the square. The garden space is bordered 
on one side by the Institute, on another by St. Jude’s Church, 
and on the third by the Free Church, while the fourth side is 
left open. Adjoining St. Jude’s is the vicarage, and next to 
the Free Church is the manse for its minister. To the west of 
the Free Church there has already been built a group of houses, 
planned as half a square, and two views of this range, one 
general and one a detail, are now given (Figs. 289 and 291). 


LE. L, Lutyens. 
FIG, 289.—THE NORTH SQUARE FROM ERSKINE HILL. 


By the side of the road which leads north-west to existing parts 
of the suburb is a series of detached and grouped houses, 
also designed by Mr. Lutyens, which serve as an architec- 
tural connection between the central square and_ the 
rest of the suburb. The particular points to be noted 
are that the square and its surroundings are laid out strictly 
on axial lines, and that the site is a large plateau which com- 
mands the whole suburb. There is a subtle excellence in the 
principle which has governed the design, both of the Established 
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Church and the Free Church. The idea has clearly been to 
establish a definite relationship between these ecclesiastical 
buildings and the homes which surround them. Churches 
sometimes give the impression, by their design, that they are 


HG. ZOt.— PARE Of HE NORTH SQUARE. 


remote from the life of the people. At Hampstead they seem 
embedded in it. In the days of the Gothic Revival an attempt 
was made to give to houses an ecclesiastical air; the converse 
has been done at Hampstead. Though both churches possess 
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a large dignity, they have a definitely domestic character. 
This has been emphasised by fixing the cornice level of the 
churches at the same height from the ground as it is in the 
houses. Their monumental character is secured by the treat- 
ment of their great roofs—by a dome in the case of the Free 
Church, and by the spire of St. Jude’s. Regarding this square 
and its buildings as a whole, what lessons are to be drawn from 
it as to the future of town-planning ? It is obvious that such 
conceptions are not likely to be lying dormant in the conscious- 
ness of borough surveyors. If our public architecture is to be 
worthy of the nation, it will only be by employing the greatest 
ability available. 

Some day people will realise that the beauty of the streets 
amid which their life is passed is one of their intimate concerns. 
Perhaps, indeed, they may go so far as to fulfil the whimsical 
prophecy which Mr. Wells gave us in the New Utopia. This 
is what he came upon in Lucerne: “‘ We discover an odd little 
election is in progress. This is the selection . . . of the 
ugliest local building. The old little urban and local governing 
bodies . . . survive to discharge a number of curious 
minor functions, and not the least among these is this sort of 
esthetic ostracism. Every year every minor local governing 
body pulls down a building selected by local plebiscite, and the 
greater Government pays a slight compensation to the owner. 

The idea would strike us at first as simply whimsical, 
but in practice it appears to work as a cheap and practical 
device for the esthetic education of builders, engineers, business 
men, opulent persons, and the general body of the public.” 

The cynic might say, with regard to this engaging policy, 
that the field of choice for destruction in actual modern England 
is so large as to baffle the wisest and most esthetic democracy, 
even if invested with such delightful powers, and we should 
have to agree. That is a difficulty on which Mr. Wells did not 
dwell, for he was then in Utopia, where ugly buildings were the 
exception rather than the rule. His views on the present state 
of public taste are sufficiently clear from his closing sentence : 
“But when we come to consider its application to our own 
world, we should perceive it was the most Utopian thing we had 
so far encountered.”’ It is not, however, Utopian to insist that 
- we shall create our new villages and suburbs without such ugly 

buildings as called for demolition in thé New Utopia. 
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66, 67, 68; gate lodges by, 
164, 165—171, 207, 207—210, 
212, 221, 2238, 226. 
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M. 


Mansard-roofed cottage, 40, 42, 
45, 46. 

Marbury, cottage at, 79, 80. 

Marshall, Messrs., alternative 
plan for Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s 
cottage, 17, 23 

Maryland cottage built by Mr. 
Fels, 9, II. 

May, C. Quaife, cottage by, 89, 
go. 

Mayford, Woking, five cottages 
at, 196—200, 198. 

Merthyr Corporation and re- 
inforced concrete cottages, 35. 

Milne, Oswald P., design by, 132, 
135. 

Moore, A. H., cottage by, 77, 
80. 

Mors, G. ee desien by, 122, 
123, 125. 

Mounton, cottages renovated at, 
178, 179, 179—182. 


INS 


Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
at, 155, 158. 

“New Utopia,’ quoted, 226. 

North, Herbert L., cottages by, 
QI, 92, 98, 94, 94, 95, 96, 96, 
97, 98; design by, 130, 131, 
132. 

Nott, George, design by, 
120-2 oO; r2 3: 


cottage 


Leos 


(OF 


Oast-house, converted, 187, 188, 
189. 

Orshee, J* J., M.-P.) quoted, a4: 

Outbuildings for small-holder’s 
cottage, 42, 43, 51, 53. 

Oxfordshire hal{-timber 
190—196. 


work, 


Rs 


Parker, Barry, vide Unwin, Ray- 
mond. 


INDEX. 


Parker (J. Hill) and Son, design 
by, 132, 134. 

Parker, W. J., gate lodge by. 
159, 159, 160. 

Petersfield, cottage at, 99, 100, 
Too. 

Pinkerton, Godfrey, design by, 
137, 139. 

Pitcher, A. J., design by, 148, 
150. 

Pitkerro, gate lodge at, 159, 162. 

Powell, E. Turner, cottage by, 
152, 153, 153, 154. 

Princess Christian’s farm colony, 
mentioned, 189. 


Xe 


Rawlence and Squarey, cottages 
by, 204, 204, 205, 206. 

Rendel, H. S. Goodhart-, cottages 
by, 25, 30, 65, 65, 68. 

Repaired and altered cottages, 
177, Chapter X. passim. 

Royds, Alan F., cottage by, 36. 

‘* Rural Architect, The,’’ quoted, 
55- 

Rural Cottages (No. 2) Bull, 6. 

SS 

Scotland, cottage flats in, 33, 
34, 35. 

Scott and Fraser, cottage flats 
by, 38, 34, 35, 36. 

Scott, Baillie, cottages by, 26, 
28, 31, 201, 202. 

Searles-Wood, H. D., design by, 
134, 138. 

Seaside cottages, 91, 92, 98—96, 
96, 97, 98, 08. 

Shepheard and Bower, 149, 149, 
151. 

Small and Harms and poured 
concrete, 34. 

Small Holdings Act, 1908, 7. 

Somersetshire County Council 
and rate-aid, 10. 

Squares and_ village - planning, 
213, 214, 215, 218, 219, 223, 
224, 225. 
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Staffordshire County Council and 
outbuildings for small holders, 
51, 53, 54. 

Stallybrass, Basil, cottages by, 
221, 221. 

Stanier, Beville, M.P., 16. 

Starkey, A. P., cottage by, 75, 
76, 76. 

State subsidy for housing in 
Ireland, fo. 

Stencilling on ceiling beams, 96, 
96. 

Strachey, St. Loe, cottages by, 
AC... 23°. 

Strachie, Lord, and Irish Act, 
EE, eee rs. 

Stroud, Gloucestershire, cottage 
at, 157. 

Swithland slates, 1oo. 


ise 


Tipping, H. Avray, cottages by, 
22, 27; cottages repaired by, 
178, 179, 179, 180, 181, 182. 

Town-planning Act of 1909, 8. 

Tumor, Christopher, cottage 
by 7 


w, 


Ulster Rural District Councils, 
cottage rents charged by, 15. 

Unsworth, Son and Triggs, 
cottage by, 99, 100, Ioo. 

Unwin, Raymond, cottages by, 
24, 28; with Barry Parker, 
219, 220, 221. 


V. 


Verity, Frank, gate lodge by, 
arts Me P 
Village-planning, 213. 


W. 


Walton-on-the-Hill, cottages at, 
32, 33. 

Warren, Edward, gate lodge by, 
161, 168. 

Welch, Herbert A., cottages by, 
ft, 15 Cit. UP, 

Wells, H. G., quoted, 226. 

Welsh slates, 18, 91, 92, 94. 

Willmott, Ernest, cottage by, 90, 
go, 91. 

Windermere (Hole Hird), gate 
lodge at, 175, 175. 

Window-sills, height of, 155, 156. 

“ Winter sa ialeabhne ss quoved, 


L52. 

Witley Park, gate lodge at, 161, 
163. 

Wolverhampton, grouping of 
cottages at, 221, 221. 

Wonersh, cottages at, 25, 29. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, quoted, 
113; influence of the name 
Oli: 


Ne 


Yalding, half-timber cottage at, 
36. 

Yates, Charles, design by, 138, 
141. 


A CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS 


Published at 
the Offices of 


COUNTRY LIFE 


20, lLavistock “Street 
Covent Garden 
London 


W.C. 


COUNTRY 
BUS 
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“*CountrY Lirz” LIBRARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Gardens for Small Country Houses,” 


and ‘‘ The House and its Equipment.” 


SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSES OF TO-DAY 


Edited by LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


Second Edition now ready. Large quarto, bound in linen, gilt. 


Price 15/- net. 


By post (inland) 15/6. By post (Foreign and Colonial) 16/6) 
224 pages and 300 illustrations. 


HIS volume fills a distinctive place, because not only is 
the picked work of more than forty of the best architects 
of the day shown 
by plan and 
photograph, but 
it is discussed 
in detail, frankly 
yet sympatheti- 
cally: = Astethe 
houses illustra- 
ted, nearly fifty 


in all, vary from 


A FINE BRICK HOUSE. large cottages 

(Reduced specimen illustration). ; I 
costing £600 to 
dignified country homes costing £5,000, all sorts of internal 
arrangement and architectural and garden treatment are brought 
under review and the volume supplements the ‘ Book of 


Cottages”? in a most useful way. 


Uniform with ‘*Small Country Houses of Tc-day” 
and ‘‘ The House and its Equipment.”’ 


Gardens for Small Country Houses 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL and LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
Large quarto, bound in linen, gilt. 


Price 15) = net: 
By post (inland), 15/7. By post (Foreign and Colonial), 16/7. 
300 pages, and over 450 illustrations. 


Piz volume deals with garden design as a whole, with 
reference both to the proportions and architectural elements 
which govern a successful plan, and to right and artistic planting. 
The first seven chapters describe in detail some beautiful gardens 
of varying type 
which illustrate 
the solving of dif- 
ferent problems. 
Very important ' 
are the planting 
plans by Miss 
Jekyll, whose 
reputation ase a 
deviser of colour 
schemes is world- 
wide. In other 
chapters the treat- 
ment of various 
kinds of sites is 
(Reduced specimen illustration). discussed in detail 


with scores of plans and photographs of examples by well-known 
designers. The chief architectural features of gardens, such as 
pergolas, pools and fountains, walls, steps and paving, garden 
houses, seats and sundials, are described with a lavish series of 
illustrations. Others deal with cultural problems such as the 
planting of retaining walls, and the use of climbing plants. The 
illustrations are of a beauty and educational value impossible to 
over-estimate. No owner of a small country house who wishes 
to improve its garden can afford to be without this notable book. 


Uniform with ‘t Small Country Houses of To-day ”’ 
and ‘‘Gardens for Small Country MHouses.’’ 


THE HOUSE AND 
ITS EQUIPMENT 


Edited by LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


Large quarto, bound in linen, gilt. 


PRICE 15/= NET. 


By post (inland) 15/6. 


Foreign and Colonial post, 16/6. 


212 pages and 240 illustrations. 


ris impossible that any one writer can deal with the many 


problems that arise out of the artistic and practical equipment 


of a house, at least with equal knowledge and sympathy. The 


CHINA SHELVES AND RADIATOR 
CUPBOARD. 
(Reduced specimen illustration). 


scheme of this volume, with its 
forty-three chapters contributed 
by twenty-three experts of acknow- 
ledged ability, ensures the throwing 
of fresh light on scores of questions 
that concern the comfort and 
pleasure of everyone. "Womeall 
who own a home, and are not 
wholly satisfied with it, and to all 
who contemplate improving an 
existing house or building anew, this 
volume will be of the utmost value. 
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PRICE 15/- NET. 


THE FIRST & CHIEF 
GROUNDES of By JOHN SHUTE 
ARCHITECTURE 1563 


A facsimile edition, LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND NUMBERED 
COPIES, of this rare.and important work, the first book on Architecture 
published in England. With a historical and critical introduction by 
Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., Hon. A.RJI.B.A. 


ONLY A FEW COPIBS REMAIN. 


The ‘‘ Country Life’’ Library of Architecture. 
Folio, Half-bound in Sheepskin. 


A peculiar degree of interest 
belongs to Shute’s book (of 
which no more than five copies 
exist), not only because it is the 
first English work on architec- 
ture, but because of its large 
intrinsic merit. This reprint 


ys Vay ° puts it for the first time in the 
BP ECRST AN DOC HIE F {és38 


SY CROVNDES OF ARCHITECTVRE kk 


fed in all the cuncient and famous 
monjanentes : witha farther 
moreample difcoufe bppon 
the fame, than hitherto 
hath been fecont by 
any other 


PVBLISHE®D BY 
Uson Shute , Paynter 
and Archyteche. 


qIMPRINTED AT 
London tn Fleceflrere neve ro 
Sasatt Dunftans churche 
éy Tbomas Marfhe, 


FACSIMILE OF TITLE-PAGE (reduced). 


hands of the student of the 
Arts. John Shute was not only 
the first English writer on 
architecture, but one of our 
first miniaturists and probably 
the first Englishman to engrave 
a copper plate. 

The reprint has been prepared 
with the utmost care and at 
great cost in exact facsimile. 
The five plates cf the Orders 
drawn by Shute himself are full 
of feeling and character. Mr. 
Lawrence Weaver contributes 
a full introduction, in which he 
gives a critical survey of the 
contents of the book and its 
significance, as well as the 
fullest biography yet published 
of John Shute, a_ great 
Elizabethan whose  achieve- 
ments have been almost wholly 


forgotten. 
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In English Homes 


Illustrating the architectural character, decorations and 


furniture of some of the most notable Houses of England 
Volumes I., II. and III. 


AND 


ENGLISH HOMES of the EARLY 
RENAISSANCE 


(ELizaBETHAN AND JacopEAN Houses anD GARDENS) 


ated “by Ho AV RAYS LTLEPING, “A, ee 


Price £2 2s. net each. 
By post Je 25. 


HESE four notable volumes form together an 

unequalled pictorial survey of the domestic architec- 
ture of England of every style and period. ‘They are, 
moreover, a treasury, not only of the life stories of the 
notable men and women who have lived in our historic 
homes, but of those county and village traditions which 
throw so much light on the larger issues that have made 
the history of the nation. 


‘A veritable revelation of the wealth of internal adornments, architectural and other, 
contained in the great country mansions of England. To turn over the pages is to 
obtain keen pleasure, as well as enlightenment, concerning a treasury of domestic art 
and archeology, which to a large extent is kept closed from the common eye.’’—Scotsman. 


IN ENGLISH HOMES 


BRECCLES HALL (SOUTH-EAST GABLE). 


Specimen Illustration greatly reduced. 


“In EncLisH Homes comes as something of a revelation. One may have a general 


idea, or even some particular knowledge of the splendours of architecture, decoration, 
furniture, and works of art appertaining to our country mansions, and yet be 
astonished at all the taste and magnificence represented in the profusion of excellent 


photographs.’’—Morning Post. 


GARDENS 
OLD AND NEW 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment) 


Edited) by bio sAMRAY <LIPPING SM Ase 5-85 
the illustrations being from Photographs specially 
taken by CHARLES LATHAM. Crown folio 
(15in. by roin.). Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges 


Oolumes 15 Tl, and IIL. 


Price £2 2s. net each 
By post £2 4s. 


These three volumes illustrate the relationship between house 
and garden, and the beauties of every type of garden, both 
formal and natural, in a way never before attempted. They 
afford a complete survey of the whole history of garden design 
and garden architecture, considered from every point of view, 
historical, artistic and horticultural. 


‘‘ The title given to this handsome book hardly does justice to the contents. The 
gardens that it so lavishly portrays, charming as they are, would be without life 
and meaning, except as settings to the priceless old English halls, manor-houses, 
and castles that are centred in each well-chosen view. There must be almost a 
thousand of these fascinating pictures in this one volume, and all, with one exception, 
have been chosen from sixty-four famous places, so that one does not merely have 
a passing glimpse of a multitude of widely-scattered scenes, but, on an average, 
fifteen careful outdoor studies of each beautiful house and its surroundings.”’ 


—Morning Post. 


GARDENS 
OLD AND NEW 


qanentacia 


REDUCED SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“«To those who are unacquainted with the wealth of English gardens, these books 
will be in a way arevelation. Other countries may be justly proud of their gardens, 
but none can show such a variety or such wealth as England, and never before has 
this wealth been so liberally or so artistically displayed.’’—Scotsman. 


A BOOK FOR ALL OWNERS AND LOVERS OF GARDENS 


English Leadwork 


Its Art and History 


By LAWRENCE BEAVER, FOS 4, Hone Aha sBee 


Price 25/-. 440 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EAD is essentially the English material for garden orna- 
ments. It takes its place as faithfully and naturally as 
marble doesin Italy. While this volume deals as well with the 
more purely architectural uses 
of lead for pipe-heads, fonts, 
etc., thany vor “its =chaptersmare 
devoted wholly to garden statues, 
vases, cisterns, sundials and the 
like. No one who is interested 
in the Renaissance of formal 
gardening can afford to over- 
look this important work. It 
goes far to identify the statues 
and vases of the sculptors of 
the * XVIIth ~and~ CVn 
Centuries, who did so much 
to beautify old Eneliem 


gardens. 


A LEAD VASE. 
Specimen Illustration (reduced). 


Il 


A Book for all lovers of the Pewterer’s Art 


CAUSERIES ON 
ENGLISH PEWTER 


By eAntonio de Navarro. 


ie BAS SaO be Oath Welkials 
Pee Welsls Ro GER Cori Bact ed = i 
EVOLUTION JO) sl GavLANICAR D 
Tie “ELRENCHER. AND tS: Uoks 
CHURCH FEAGONS GH ALICES 
PATENS ShORKS| SALES “SPOONS 
anced Pee CUS LOD Or PEW LER 


Round the solid kernel of his knowledge the author has woven 
a dainty gossamer of poetry and writes with a crisp and happy 
humour that is the more attractive because it is unusual an 


connection with the subject of Pewter. 

‘‘ Apart from the charm and value of the essays, there is a splendid collection of illus- 
trations, giving rare and typical examples of all forms of domestic and ecclesiastical 
pewter. The work is put forward with the usual distinction and care of the Country 
Lire Liprary.’”—Manchester Courier. 


Price 10/6 net. By inland post 11/-. 
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MMs 


“Country Life” Library of Sport 


~laiiecl Wye — VMOU ING 1S, “iG, Jaw iC El S ON . 


Price 12/6 net each volume. By post 6d. extra. 


A Series devoted to Sport and Pastime ; each branch being dealt with by the 
most qualified experts on the subjects which they have made peculrarly ther own 


CRICKET With over 80 Illustrations taken from the most interesting cf the 
old cricketing prints. One Volume. 


FISHING With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over 250 full 
page Illustrations and numerous diagrams. In Two Volumes. 


SHOOTING $ ‘The breeding, rearing and shooting of pheasants, partridges, and 
* wild duck. In Two Volumes. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING ies over 200 Illustrations from photo- 


raphs, showing animals in their actual 
habitat and natural environment. In Two Volumes. 


POLO, PAST AND PRESENT The game is traced from its 


cradle in Persia, many cen- 
turies back, up to the present time. Profusely Illustrated. In One Volume. 


‘Mr. Hutchinson and his colleagues have done their work thoroughly.'—The Globe. 


GOLF GREENS AND GREEN KEEPING 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON: 
Cheap Edition 5s. net. By post 5s. 4d. 


‘‘ The practical worth of the volume is nearly equal to the combined worth of all 
the books that have been written on the theory ard practice of golf.’"—Yorkshive Post. 
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THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING. 
Edited by E. T. Coox. A comprehensive work for every lover of the 
garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations, many of them full- 
page Ato (12 im. by 84 in.). 21s. Net, by post 21s. 10d. 

‘“No department of gardening is neglected, and the illustrations of famous 
and beautiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the gardener’s 
art are so numerous and attractive as to make the veriest cockney yearn to turn 
gardener. If THE Century Book or GarDENING does not make all who see it 
covet their neighbours’ gardens through sheer despair of ever making for them- 
selves such gardens as are there illustrated, it should, at any rate, inspire everyone 


who desires to have a garden with an ambition to make it as beautiful as he 
can.’’— Times. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 
(A Handbook to the Garden). By E. T. Coox. With nearly 100 
diagrams in the text, and 90 full-page Illustrations from photographs 
of selected specimens of Plants, Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, etc. 
Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d. Net, by post 12s. 11d. 


‘* One cannot speak in too high praise of the idea that led Mr. E. T. Cook 
to compile this GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, and of the completeness and succinct- 


ness with which the idea has been carried out. Nothing isomitted. . . . It 
is a book that will be welcomed with enthusiasm in the world of gardeners. 
ane One only regrets that the book was not published years ago.’’— Morning 
Ose 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. Containing instructions and hints on the 
cultivation of suitable plants on dry walls, rock walls, im streams, 
marsh pools, lakes, ponds, tanks, and water margins. With over 150 
full-page Illustrations. New Edition. Large 8vo, over 200 pages. 
12s. 6d. Net, by post 12s. 11d. 

‘« He who will consent to follow Miss Jekyll aright will find that under her 
guidance the old walls, the stone steps, the rockeries, the pond, or streamlets 


of his garden will presently blossom with all kinds of flowers undreamed of, and 
become marvels of varied foliage.’’—Times. 


COLOURED SCHEMES IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With over 100 Illustrations and Planting 
Plans. — 12s. 6d. Net, by post 12s. 10d. 

‘‘ Miss Jekyll is one of the most stimulating of those who write about what 
may be called the pictorial side of gardening. . . . She has spent a lifetime 
in learning how to grow and place flowers so as to make the most beautiful and 
satisfying effects, and she has imparted the fruits of her experience in these 
delightful pages.’’—Daily Mail. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR ENGLISH 


GARDENS. 
Jey leh, ih, (Coons 12s. 6d. Net, by post 12s. 11d. 
~ «Tt contains a mass of instruction and illustration not always to be found 
altogether when required, and as such it will be very useful as a popular hand- 
book for amateurs and others anxious to grow trees and shrubs.’’— Field. 


MY GARDEN. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
60 full-bage Illustrations. 12s. 6d. Net, by post 12s. 10d. 
“Tt is a thoroughly practical book, addressed especially to those who, like 
himself, have about an acre of flower garden, and are willing and competent to 
help a gardener to make it as rich, as harmonious, and as enduring as possible. 
His chapters on irises are particularly good.’’ —World. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


By GEORGE BUNYARD and OWEN Tuomas. 507 pages. 

Size, 104 in. by 74 m. 12s. 6d. Net, by post 12s. 11d. 
“Without any doubt the best book of the sort yet published. There isa 

separate chapter for every kind of fruit, and each chapter is a book in itself— 

there is, in fact, everything that anyone can need or wish for in order to succeed 

in fruit growing. The book simply teems with illustrations, diagrams, and 

outlines.’’—Journal of the Royal Horticultural Soctety. 


A GARDEN IN VENICE. 


By F. Epen. An account of the author’s beautiful garden on the 
Island of the Guidecca at Venice. With 21 Collotype and 50 other 
Illustrations. Parchment, limp. 10s. 6d. Net, by post 10s. 10d. 

‘‘ Written with a brightness and an infectious enthusiasm that impart interest 
even to technicalities, it is beautifully and rarely pictured, and its material 
equipment is such as to delight the lover of beautiful books.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE DISEASES OF TREES. 
By Proressor R. Hartic. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. Net, by post 10s. 11d. 


THE UNHEATED GREENHOUSE. 
By Mrs. K. L. Davipson. 8s. 6d. Net, by post 8s. 11d. 


‘«An infinity of pleasure can be obtained from the due use of an unheated 
house built under proper conditions, and it is the function of Mrs. Davidson’s 
book to provide hints and directions how to build such a house, and how to 
cultivate the plants that can be cultivated with advantage without artifical 
heat.’’—Pull Mall Gazette. 


LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. [Ss. 10d. 

Written and compiled by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. Net, by post 

‘‘ LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS is a volume in the Country Lire Library, 

and it is almost sufficiently high commendation to say that the book is worthy of 

the journal. Miss Jekyll’s aim has been to write and compile a book on Lilies 

which shall tell amateurs, in the plainest and simplest possible way, how most 
easily and successfully to grow the Lily.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


CHILDREN AND GARDENS. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. A garden book for children. Thoroughly 
practical and full of pictures. 6s. Net, by post 6s. 5d. 

‘Little bits of botany, quaint drawings of all kinds of things, pretty 
pictures, reminiscences and amusements—why, it is a veritable ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson ’ for the bairns, and we shall be surprised and disappointed if it is not 


introduced into many hundreds of homes.’'—Liverpool Post. 
FLOWER DECORATION IN THE HOUSE. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 6s. Net, by post 6s. 5d. 


: from the capable pen of Miss Gertrude Jekyll, one of the highest 
authorities on the subject, and one whose name alone is sufficient to commend 
the book to the favourable consideration of all. It may safely be said that this 
is one of the best books, if not the very best book, upon floral decoration which 
has been published.’’—Dundee Courier. 


ROCK AND WATER GARDENS 


THEIR MAKING AND PLANTING. 
With Chapters on Wall and Heath Gardens. By F. H. Meyer. 
Edited by E. T. Coox. 6s. Net, by post 6s. 4d. 


Saibn this book the author has studied every detail of Nature’s ways in order 
to reproduce in the garden the charms of natural scenery.’’—Standard. 


SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 


By ALFRED GAUT, F.R.H.S. An interesting and instructive book 
dealing with a phase of arboriculture hitherto not touched upon. It 
is profusely illustrated, and diagrams are given explaining certain 
details. os. Net, by post 5s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Gaut has accomplished a piece of very solid and extremely useful 
work, and one that may not be without considerable influence upon the future 


development of coast-side garden work and agriculture.”"—L iverpool Courier. 
CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 
Edited by E. T. Coox. 3s. 6d. Net, by post 3s, 9d. 


‘Those who add this volume to their library of garden books will obtain 
more information concerning the interesting family of garden and wild pinks 
than is to be found in the majority of books that have come under our notice.’’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, AND 


VIOLETS FROM MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN. 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. Coox. This 
interesting subject has never been treated in the same way as set forth 
im this illustrated book. The information is thoroughly practical. 
A dainty gift-book to gardening friends. 3s. 6d. Net, by post 3s. 9d. 


‘‘ Altogether excellent, and must be useful both to’ the grower of prize 
flowers and to the amateur.’’—Guwardian. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS. 


By Cuas. T. Druery, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. 3s. 6d. Net, by post 3s. 9d. 


‘“The book is well and lucidly written and arranged; it is altogether 
beautifully got up. Mr. Druery has long been recognised as an authority on 


the subject.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


GARDENING MADE EASY. 


By E. T. Coox. An instructive and practical gardening book of 
200 pages and 23 Iilustrations, all showing the way certain garden 
operations should be performed. It is the A.B.C. of gardening. 
Paper cover, 1s. Net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Net, by post 3d. extra. 
“Tt contains a vast amount of information in easily understood language 
that will be most helpful to persons who love to look after their own garden.’’— 
Scotsman. 


ROSE GROWING MADE EASY. 
By E. T. Coox. A simple Rose Guide for amateurs, freely illus- 
trated with diagrams showing ways of increasing, pruning and pro- 
tecting roses. Paper cover, 1s. Net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Net, by post 3d. extra. 


“gives full and reliable information on everything connected with 
the subject, and ought to be in the hands of every rose grower, be he an 
amateur or an experienced gardener.’’—A berdeen Free Press. 
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THE ENGLISH VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
By various Experts. Cheap Edition, 5s. Net, by post 5s. 6d. 


‘« The book is of a thoroughly practical nature, and covers the whole ground 
from the trenching of the land to the gathering of the produce, and, aided by 
suitable illustrations, the writers have succeeded in furnishing a book which 
will be of inestimable advantage to the enterprising private or market gardener 
who would make the most of his resources.”’—Fueld. 


FRUIT-GROWING FOR BEGINNERS. . 
A simple and concise handbook on the cultivation of Fruit. By 
F, W. Harvey, F.R.H.S. 
Price 1s. Net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Net. Postage 3d. extra. 
‘An amazing amount of information is packed into this book.”’ 
—Evening News. 


VEGETABLE GROWING MADE EASY. 
A simple and concise handbook on the cultivation of Vegetables. By 
Owen Tuomas, F.R.H.S., V.M.H., and GEORGE WYTHES, F.R.H.5., 
V.M.H., and Tue CookinG OF VEGETABLES by Mrs. FRANCES 
IXEYZER. Price 1s. Net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Net. Postage 3d. extra. 


TOYS OF OTHER DAYS. 


By Mrs. NEviLL JacKson. Cheap Edition, 5s. Net. Edition de 
Luxe, 21s. Net, by post 6d. extra. 


‘“A noble and enchanting volume, full of research, and abounding in interest 
to every lover of childhood and the youth of the world.’’—Standard. 


ECONOMIES IN DAIRY FARMING. 


An important Work on Dairying by ERNEST MATHEWS (the well- 
known Judge and Expert) 7s.6d. Net, by post 7s. 10d. 

‘‘The author of this book is so well known among farmers, especially those 
interested in the selection and judging of cows, that his name and experience 
alone will go far to ensure that his views receive the attention they deserve. He 
has for many years past been judge in all the most important butter tests which 


have been held at our principal agricultural shows.’’—/ournal of the Bath and 
West of England Society 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 


This 1s an instructive and practical book, worded clearly but non- 

scientifically, for the tyro camera user. 

Paper cover, 1s. Net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Net, by post 3d. extra. 
a thoroughly practical and simply written manual, and is just 


the book which the amateur needs to help him pleasantly over the many 


difficulties which constantly afflict him in the early stages of his hobby.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


FRENCH HOUSEHOLD COOKING. 


By Mrs. Frances Kryzer. Shows how simple and imexpensive 18 
the art of cooking as the French understand it. 
Paper cover, 1s. Net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Net, by post 3d. extra. 


_ ‘* There should be many readers for ‘ French Household Cooking’ by Mrs. 
Frances Keyzer, who gives plainly and shortly a number of simple and inex- 
pensive French recipes of an excellent and homely nature, and in no way beyond 


the means or capability of a plain English cook who takes an interest in her work,”’ 
—Daily Express. 
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